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The  Oldest  Catholic 


me  in  America 


gramp 


jAls  far  back  as  I  can  go  he  is  there 
With  great  white  beard  and  cane  of  holly 
That  swung  in  great  circles  at  slim  ankles, 

And  reaching  hands  of  sisters  and  brothers. 

Maybe  he  wrote  "The  Dream  of  the  Roscommon  Emigrant” 

Which  he  read  to  us  in  the  quiet  kitchen  at  night 
In  winter.  Maybe  he  didn’t,  I  am  not  sure, 

But  he  wound  the  isle  about  us, and  teased  us 
With  his  fairies  and  names  like  Ross  and  Culleen 
And  then  Clooniquin. 

"Though  adopted  by  Columbia 
I  am  Erin’s  faithful  child.” 

He  had  bent  his  back  in  Pennsylvania’s  mines 
And  Illinois’  and  swung  a  great  hammer  north 
Of  Boston,  and  poled  his  star-lit  way  down 
The  canal  from  Erie,  and  died  in  bed. 

His  years  are  still  with  me  with  the  wind  that  he  breathed 

And  the  storms  he  stood  against  and  the  earth  he  pounded  with  his  fist 

To  fill  the  open  mouths  of  his  children  and  my  mother. 

When  he  was  lonely  he  was  hurt  and  sometimes  feared  pain  when  he 
could  not  feel  it 

Because  he  knew  what  it  was  and  how  it  came, 

And  said  a  man  had  to  think  to  be  wise  and  nothing  was  useless  to  man: 
Not  a  sliver  of  wood  because  it  makes  a  toothpick; 

Not  a  piece  of  broken  glass  from  a  wine-red  wine  bottle 
Because  it  catches  the  sun  and  makes  wonder; 

Not  a  stray  stone  because  it  is  a  wedge  or  wall-part  or  a  corner 
Like  one,  the  first  or  the  last,  put  to  the  foundation 
Of  the  old  grey  house  that  clung  to  the  light, 

And  had  its  doors  open  all  day  and  had  wide  windows, 

And  he  wouldn’t  lock  the  door  at  night. 
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He  laughed  with  us  on  snow-bound  mornings  when  daylight  sought  us 
eagerly 

And  in  cricket  nights  of  softness  that  spoiled  kneeling  prayers 
In  summer.  Sometimes  his  soft  eyes  were  sad  while  we  laughed 
And  didn’t  know  about  the  man  down  the  street 
Or  the  boy  who  died  racing  the  black-horse  train  against  all  odds. 

I  was  five  and  he  held  my  hand, 

The  only  one  to  understand 
While  Uncle  Jamsey  lay  in  bed; 

The  old-man  doctor  hid  his  head 
Under  my  mother’s  whitest  sheet, 

But  I  had  seen  his  swollen  feet 
And  knowing  hurt  me  for  I  knew. 

I  spoke  because  they  were  all  through 
With  saying  that  it  was  too  bad; 

I  said  he  really  wasn’t  sad, 

He  was  only  happy. 

Gramp  knew  the  word  of  Jesus  and  had  Gospel  interlude 
And  still  the  politicians  spoke  to  him  looking  for  his  vote 
And  never  got  it  because  he  knew  the  pain  they  intended 
And  he  hated  hurt.  Hated  hurt.  Hated  hurt. 

The  old  floor  boards  creaked  wisely  in  the  early  mornings  of  his  life 
As  I  listened  in  my  time  knowing  the  ageless  music  of  his  early 
mornings 

And  the  coffee  that  slipped  its  aroma  between  secret  walls 
Dancing  before  me.  The  oats  were  heavy  and  creamed 
In  great  white  bowls  and  "go  easy  on  the  sugar.” 

His  books  had  a  message  that  heard,  alone,  quiet, 

Singing  with  the  life  he  knew  was  near  past  and  yet  just  beginning. 

He  pampered  and  petted  them  like  he  did  grandma, 

And  spent  secret  hours  with  them  and  lived  them  with  us 
Rehearsing  our  life  to  come,  and  teaching  us. 

He  poled  his  star-lit  way  down  the  Erie  Canal. 

Swung  a  sledge  in  Illinois.  A  hammer  north  of  Boston. 

Died  in  bed. 

But  the  tobacco  smell  still  lives  in  his  room. 

His  books  still  live,  his  chair,  his  cane,  the  misery  he  knew,  the  pain, 
And  somewhere  he  is. 

Thomas  Sheehan 
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If  Fletch  could  have  made  a  choice,  he  would  have  been  free  of  the 
whole  business  a  long  time  ago.  At  least,  that’s  what  Fletch  thought. 
Actually,  Fletch  liked  the  idea  of  fooling  people  much  more  than  he 
would  ever  admit,  even  to  himself.  Sitting  there  in  the  dark  and  semi¬ 
privacy  of  the  movie  house,  he  pretended  to  wish  he  hadn’t  given  up 
on  the  honest  end  of  singing  when  he  did. 

Fletch  liked  the  movie.  Fie  had  seen  it  four  times  already  and 
would  see  it  several  more,  but  there  were  things  in  it  that  he  really 
liked.  It  was  about  Sonny  Boy  Willis,  the  first  of  the  jazz  singers.  Fletch 
squirmed  down  into  the  seat  and  listened  to  the  old  recordings  of  Willis’ 
hits  while  the  actor  in  black  face  was  mouthing  the  words.  The  in- 
between  parts  weren’t  so  good  but  the  recordings  made  the  picture. 
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The  picture  ended  with  a  scene  of  the  actor  in  black  face  being 
enveloped  with  clouds  and  mist,  and  rising  away  and  up,  with  Sonny 
Boy’s  voice  singing  "Cabin  in  the  Sky”.  It  was  a  very  touching  scene 
and  many  people  were  crying  in  the  audience.  A  few  even  clapped. 

A  man  in  a  tux  walked  briskly  onto  the  stage  as  the  house  lights 
went  on  and  announced  the  contest. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Boston,  fellow  admirers  of  the  late,  great 
Sonny  Boy  Willis.  In  conjunction  with  the  opening  of  'Sonny  Boy 
Sings’,  the  producers  of  the  movie,  Meyers  Brothers,  and  Sonny  Boy’s 
old  radio  sponsor,  the  National  Cookie  and  Cracker  Company,  have 
arranged  that  Amachure  Contests  be  held  in  all  the  major  cities  where 
this  film  is  being  viewed  by  the  fans  of  Sonny  Boy.  These  good  people 
realize  the  troubles  and  heartbreak  that  Sonny  Boy  Willis  went  through 
to  be  able  to  give  the  people  of  America  the  warmth  and  beauty  of  his 
great  voice.  They  feel  that  if  they  can  give  some  struggling  youngster 
a  break,  then  somewhere  up  there,  in  his  cabin  in  the  sky,  Sonny  Boy 
Willis  is  going  to  be  very,  very,  happy.” 

The  audience  cheered  and  applauded  Sonny  Boy  Willis  and  the 
Meyers  Brothers  and  the  National  Cookie  and  Cracker  Company.  The 
man  in  the  tux,  noticeably  shaken,  wiped  his  eyes  with  a  brush  of  his 
hand. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  our  trial  judges  have  auditioned  thousands 
of  young  people  from  this  area.  The  very  best  are  here  today,  to  com¬ 
pete  for  the  big  two  thousand  dollar  prize.  You,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
are  the  final  judges;  in  your  hands  and  in  your  applause,  rests  the  fate 
of  these  talented  youngsters.  There  are,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  four 
finalists.  The  first  contestant  for  the  big  two  thousand  dollar  prize, 
from  Medford,  Vincenzo  Scalli!” 

Fletch  got  up  and  walked  up  the  aisle  as  the  house  lights  went  out 
and  the  spotlight  focused  on  the  young  man  on  the  stage  who  was  sing¬ 
ing  "Wey  Marie.”  He  went  out  of  the  lobby  and  around  to  the  stage 
door.  He  showed  the  watchman  his  pass  and  went  backstage. 

The  man  in  the  tux  who  had  introduced  the  Medford  boy  was 
backstage.  He  said,  "Your  name’s  Mickie  Dolan.  They’s  all  harps  out 
there,  dija  hear  them  groan  when  he  started  to  sing?  Now,  sing  'Danny 
Boy’,  and  try  to  get  a  little  brogue  into  it.  Not  so  much  like  you  come 
over  on  the  boat  but  like  you  heard  it  all  your  life.  You’re  on  third  and 
don’t  screw  up.” 

"Don’t  sweat  it,  Charlie  Shill,”  Fletch  said.  "We  got  it.  We  haven’t 
lost  one  yet,  have  we?” 

There  was  applause,  subdued,  for  the  Medford  boy,  and  Charlie 
Shill  went  out  to  introduce  a  classical  piano  player  from  Charlestown, 
a  girl. 

Fletch  looked  out  between  the  side  curtains  at  the  audience,  at 
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democracy  sitting  in  the  dark.  Whoever  the  most  of  the  people  out 
there  in  the  dark  wanted  to  win,  that  was  who  won.  Count  the  noses. 
Check  the  applause  meter.  Let  them  yell  loud,  it  boosts  the  meter.  If 
more  of  the  mouths  under  the  noses  shouted  that  some  grinning  punk 
singing  a  wop  song  about  a  mandolin  was  best,  then  he  was  best.  If  they 
didn’t  he  wasn’t.  That’s  what  was  good  about  Fletch.  He  was  flexible 
enough  for  the  democracy. 

In  Cleveland,  he  was  Frankie  Mardulo;  in  Toledo,  Arnie  Ross;  in 
Philly,  O’Hare;  in  Pittsburgh,  Kowolsky.  He  had  won  in  every  city. 
For  the  house.  Edward  Mardulo  Ross  O’Hare  Kowolsky  Dolan  Fletcher. 
Flexible.  Company  man. 

There  was  polite  applause  for  the  classical  girl  and  the  announcer 
called  out,  "A  twenty  year  old  tenor,  South  Boston’s  own,  Mickie 
Dolan!” 

Fletch  half  ran  onto  the  stage  and  he  was  five  years  younger  and 
Irish.  He  sang  "Danny  Boy”,  and  out  in  the  dark  they  loved  it.  He 
couldn’t  help  but  think  of  the  beet-faced  fellow  in  the  card  game  in 
Toledo  who  liked  to  talk  about  Boss  Tweed’s  days  in  New  York,  about 
the  building  of  the  city  hall.  Said  of  democracy,  this  beet-faced  fellow, 
"I  used  ta  think  it  was  the  most  democratic  way  a  running  a  govern¬ 
ment.  Lately  I  ain’t  so  sure.” 

"Dija  ever  think  it  was  the  best?”  someone  had  asked. 

"Hell,  no.  How’d  you  like  ta  wait  until  enough  people  said  okay 
each  time  before  you  blow  your  nose.  It’d  be  pretty  snotty,  let  me  tell 
you.” 

Fletch’s  hands  were  folded  together  on  his  chest  as  if  he  were  pray¬ 
ing,  and  the  tones  came  swelling  out  like  an  organ.  At  the  end,  at  the 
"Oh,  Danny  Boy,  I  love  you  so,”  the  organ  had  almost  died  out  and 
there  was  only  the  chiming  of  the  altar  bells.  Fletch’s  head  was  back 
and  to  the  side,  and  there  was  the  hint  of  a  tear  sparkling  in  the  corner 
of  his  eye. 

They  loved  the  tall,  black  haired  boy  with  the  golden  voice.  They 
worshipped  him  for  a  few  seconds  with  their  silence  and  then  their 
applause  burst  out  of  the  dark. 

Ah,  Richie,  he’s  great,  he’s  wonderful.  Ah  if  the  dear  mother 
could  have  heard  him,  God  rest  her.  Like  the  Clougherty  boy  that  died 
so  soon.  Voice  like  the  angels.  Just  like  him,  Richie.  Ah,  he’s  won¬ 
derful. 

Fletch  hung  his  head  and  blushed  modestly.  He  bowed  several 
times  while  the  audience  whistled  and  clapped  hands  and  shouted,  then 
he  backed  awkwardly  off  the  stage. 

The  announcer  introduced  a  negro  tap  dancer  from  Roxbury,  and 
hurried  backstage.  "That’s  the  best  I  ever  seen  you,  Fletch  babe.  You 
were  real  good.  They  gobbled  you  right  up.” 
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Fletch  smiled.  "My  mother  was  part  Irish,”  he  explained. 

The  four  contestants  took  their  bows  and  the  electric  applause 
meter  registered  the  clapping  and  shouting.  There  was  no  whistling 
allowed.  Southie’s  own  Mickie  Dolan  won  handily. 

"That’s  five  now  you  won,  right?”  the  announcer  said  to  Fletch 
backstage.  "That’s  ten  thousand  bucks  you  saved  the  cookie  boys,  ten 
grand.  How’dya  like  to  have  that  kinda  do-re-mi,  Fletch  babe?  Huh, 
wha’  dya  do  with  that  kinda  dough?” 

"I  don’t  know,”  said  Fletch.  "Probably  buy  a  palace  and  stop 
staying  in  Y’s.  I  don’t  think  I’d  buy  cookies  with  it.”  He  smiled.  "I 
haven’t  given  it  much  thought.  Where  do  we  go  from  here,  to  Worces¬ 
ter?” 

"Yep.  You  be  at  the  South  Station  at  eight  tonight.  Train  leaves 
eight  thirty-seven.” 

"We  do  up-state  New  York  after  that,  huh?” 

"Yup.  Then  we’re  through  in  the  east.  Go  to  the  midwest. 

"We  stay  away  from  New  York,  the  city  I  mean?” 

"Hah.  You  betcha.  Look  they  got  amachures  down  there,  better’n 
Perry  Como,  and  they  ain’t  working.  The  cookie  boys  run  a  contest 
down  there  on  the  level.  A  guy  like  you,  he  couldn’t  make  it  in  a  mil¬ 
lion  years.  That  New  York,  it’s  big  time,  Fletch.” 

Fletch  shrugged,  "I  wasn’t  thinking  of  entering.  He  poked  Charlie 
softly  in  the  belly.  "South  Station,  eight-thirty.  See  you,  Charlie  Shill.” 

"You  be  there  at  eight,  babe,”  the  announcer  called  after  him  as 
he  went  out  the  performers’  door. 

Fletch  walked  along  Washington  Street  through  the  late  after¬ 
noon  shoppers.  Busy  Saturday  in  Boston.  The  shoppers  run  the  streets 
here  in  Boston,  they’re  the  bosses.  Not  like  the  other  big  cities,  not  like 
New  York  at  all.  The  car,  the  taxi,  they  rule  New  York.  Here  it’s  the 
shoppers  zig-zagging  on  and  off  the  curbs. 

The  May  sunshine  was  only  for  the  top  floors  of  the  big  buildings 
now.  Yellow  and  pink  windows.  Down  in  the  gullies  and  ditches  of 
the  shopper’s  city  it  was  dusk,  and  the  curb  straddlers  zig-zagged  to¬ 
ward  the  Park  Street  subway  entrance  on  Boston  Common.  There  it 
was  still  afternoon,  and  the  pigeons  were  purring  on  the  concrete  walks, 
and  the  shadows  of  trees  had  some  sunshine  to  stretch  in. 

Fletch  walked  with  them,  down  Winter  Street,  across  Tremont  at 
the  light,  and  down  into  the  subway. 

He  rode  the  Huntington  Avenue  car  out. 


She  sat  in  the  long  seat  that  paralleled  the  car  wall.  She  was  in  her 
middle  twenties,  brown-blond  hair  and  brown  eyes,  big  and  rounded. 
All  the  curved  lines  of  her  face  and  body  were  rounded  and  soft.  She 
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wore  a  brown  cotton  dress  and  a  white  blazer.  Fletch  saw  all  this  as 
he  hung  on  the  strap  of  the  Huntington  Avenue  car  in  front  of  her. 
Nice,  he  thought,  really  nice.  Her  eyes  caught  him  staring  at  her  and 
he  felt  the  color  tingle  in  his  face.  He  wondered  why  he  should  blush 
and  then  he  realized  that  it  was  because  she  seemed  too  nice  to  stare  at. 
He  thought  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  get  out  of  all  the  phoney  busi¬ 
ness,  he’d  marry  that  girl  in  a  minute. 

He  looked  back  and  she  was  still  looking  at  him.  She  was  speaking 
to  him  so  low  that  only  he  could  hear  her. 

"Your  name  isn’t  really  Dolan,  is  it?”  she  said  and  waited  for  the 
answer. 

Fletch  looked  at  her  sometime  before  he  answered  and  then  said, 
"Why  do  you  ask?” 

She  smiled.  "It  was  too  perfect.  Southie’s  own  Mickie  Dolan  sing¬ 
ing  'Danny  Boy’  right  after  the  classical  pianist.  It  was  just  too  per¬ 
fect.”  She  added,  "You  sang  beautifully,  though.  You  were  the  best, 
easily.” 

A  fat  woman  with  a  child  on  her  lap  unseated  herself  at  Boylston 
and  struggled  out  of  the  car.  Fletch  sat  down  quickly  next  to  the  girl. 
"You  weren’t  the  piano  player,  were  you?  I  mean,  the  one  who  was 
on  before  me?” 

"No.  No,”  the  girl  laughed  softly  and  the  tones  were  rounded. 
"No,  I  just  saw  it,  the  picture  and  the  contest  afterwards.  It’s  just  that 
it  looked  too  perfect.  You  could  have  been  the  worst  one  out  there 
and  have  won  it.  Besides,  didn’t  you  know.  The  Irish  tenor  left  Boston. 
We  haven’t  had  one  since  the  war.” 

Fletch  laughed.  "That’s  right  I  guess.” 

"It  isn’t  your  name  then,  is  it?” 

Fletch  pursed  his  lips.  "No.  You’re  right  there.”  He  sighed.  "My 
real  name’s  Cavendish  Montgomery.  I  only  use  that  name  every  now 
and  then.” 

The  girl  bent  forward  eagerly,  "I  don’t  want  to  seem,  you  know, 
prying  or  anything,  but  don’t  you  feel  awful,  fooling  people  like  that?” 

Fletch  sighed  and  shook  his  head  slowly.  "I  feel  terrible.  You  have 
no  idea  how  terrible  I  feel  about  it.  But  it’s  the  only  way  I  can  get 
through  engineering  school.” 

"Oh,”  she  said.  "I  suppose  that  makes  it  different.”  She  stopped. 
"What  did  you  do,  in  the  contest,  I  mean,  bribe  the  announcer  to  put 
you  on  after  the  pianist?” 

"Right  again.  That’s  just  what  I  did.  You  don’t  know  how  ter¬ 
rible  I  feel  about  it.”  He  sighed.  "It’s  so — ,”  he  groped  for  a  word,  "so 
terrible.” 

"I  know  just  what  you  mean,”  she  said.  She  looked  down  at  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap.  "I  cheated  on  some  examinations  in  high  school, 
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once.  I  felt  awful.  I  didn’t  feel  good  again  until  I  decided  never  to 
cheat  again.” 

Fletch  nodded. 

The  stone  piers  of  the  subway  flipped  by  and  it  was  Symphony. 
Fletch  got  up. 

"Talking  with  you  has  helped  me,  I  think,”  he  said.  "I  think  I’ll 
try  to  get  some  real  kind  of  work.  A  real  job,  you  know.” 

"Oh,  that’s  wonderful!”  she  beamed.  "Oh,  that’s  really  wonder¬ 
ful.  I’m  so  glad.” 

Fletch  blushed  modestly  and  backed  out  of  the  subway  car,  smil¬ 
ing  back  at  her.  "Goodbye/’  he  said.  "Thanks.” 

The  doors  collapsed  together  and  the  subway  car  rocked  out  of 
the  Symphony  Station. 

Fletch  walked  slowly  across  the  concrete  floor.  He  felt  bad  about 
deceiving  the  girl  like  that.  He  wished  he  didn’t  have  to  lie  to  her, 
but  that  was  the  worst  part  of  the  life  he  had.  He  shook  his  head  sadly. 
This  kind  of  business  made  you  lead  people  on,  and  got  you  in  deeper 
and  deeper.  He  sighed.  If  he  could  have  made  the  choice,  he  would 
have  freed  himself  of  the  business  then  and  there. 

He  whistled  "Danny  Boy,”  and  went  up  the  stairs  and  out  onto  the 
street.  He  headed  for  the  Y. 


I  said  I  did  not  mind  the  iodine  wind 
That  burnished  both  my  cheeks. 

And  I  ran  through  that  child’s-eye  world 
Of  snow  slow-fallen: 

And  I  hid  among  the  icy  spires 
That  jutted  from  the  sky. 

And  I  put  forth  my  infidel  hand  to  trace 
The  crystal  frame  of  Day. 

But  the  wind  froze  my  snowflake  fingers 
And  the  guardian  sun  turned  the  world 
To  brown  slush  in  the  streets. 

And  winter  trickled  down  the  gutters. 

— Francis  A.  Neelon 
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watercolor 


A  drake, 

The  leathern  brown  of  leaves, 

Drops  with  undercutting  wings, 
Solemnly  dark  on  the  morning  sky, 
Onto  his  rippling  reflection. 
Unclenched,  treading  wings 
Blur  the  shadow-lapped  watercolor. 
Back  erect  and  proud, 

Webs  unslanted — 

He  chops  fan-like  splashes 
While  guiding  his  downy  bottom 
To  the  still  water’s  chill  where  he 
Shakes  his  tail  with  dignity. 

— Thomas  Lynch 
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TT he  band  was  playing  If  I 
Loved  You  as  he  walked  through 
the  glass  doors  of  the  Shelton,  and 
everything  was  just  like  it  had 
been  fifteen  years  ago,  except  for 
the  gray*  flannel.  Somehow  it  felt 
funny  not  to  be  wearing  a  white 
Tux. 

Then  Stevens  said  to  him  in  his 
abrupt  voice:  "This  place  suit 
you,  Donnie?”  and  it  was  clear  he 
wasn’t  feeling  anything.  "It’s 
pretty  expensive.” 

"I  guess  so,”  he  said. 

"Any  place  that  serves  alcohol 
is  all  right,  isn’t  it?”  said  Davies 
simply.  Davies  had  aged  a  lot  in 
fifteen  years. 

He  followed  the  serge-suited 
business-man  shapes  of  Stevens 
and  Davies  down  the  carpeted 
marble  steps  into  the  soft  pastel 
dream  of  the  cocktail  lounge.  An 
odd  little  trio,  he  thought,  three 
perfect  strangers  who  had  once 
been  friends  swept  together  in  a 
chance  meeting  by  an  eddy  of 
fate. 

They  took  the  corner  table. 
Donnie  looked  across  at  his 
friends’  features  as  the  waitress 
brought  the  menus.  The  faces 
were  the  red,  flushed,  strange-yet- 
familiar  faces  of  the  young  Old 
Grads.  Both  of  them  were  still 
wearing  their  college  rings  on  out¬ 
stretched  hands,  and  the  sight  of 
the  gem-stones  winking  bloodily 
in  the  darkness  like  idols’  eyes 
brought  it  all  back  for  a  moment. 
Right  back  full  turn  and  circle  to 
the  gold  and  glass  of  the  Shelton 
and  the  sound  of  trombones. 


NIGHT 

AND 

THE 

MUSIC 


Jack  Finnegan 
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"I  haven’t  been  here  in  a  long 
time,”  said  Stevens.  "It  must  have 
been  .  .  .  oh,  hell,  I  think  the  last 
time  was  with  you,  the  night  of 
the  Senior  Prom.  Remember?” 

Donnie  looked  at  his  face  over 
the  stiff  cardboard  of  the  price  list 
and  said,  "Yeah.” 

J.'  he  night  of  the  Prom  it  was 
drizzling  a  nasty  fine  spray  on  the 
city,  and  the  streets  under  the  arc- 
lights  were  wet  and  black  and 
shiny  like  a  Labrador  retriever’s 
back.  Stevens  parked  the  four- 
door  Buick  Special  three  streets 
over  from  the  hotel. 

"Do  we  hire  a  taxi  from  here?” 
Peggy  asked  gaily,  and  then  the 
girl  named  Beatrice  somebody  had 
fixed  Stevens  up  with,  asked, 
"Can’t  we  get  a  little  closer?”  She 
was  a  thin  straw  blonde  with  a  flat 
chest  and  lipstick  on  her  teeth.  She 
shouldn’t  have  worn  that  particu¬ 
lar  shade  of  green.  "My  dress  is 
going  to  get  wet.” 

"Pity,”  Stevens  said,  opening 
the  door  impatiently  and  standing 
short  and  stoop-shouldered  in  the 
rain.  In  the  white  jacket,  he  bore 
an  odd  resemblance  to  the  picture 
Donnie  always  had  of  Scobie.  He 
only  lacked  a  pith  helmet.  "The 
parking  lot’s  full,”  Stevens  said  in 
an  executive  voice.  "I  can’t  fold 
the  car  up  like  an  ironing  board.” 

Then  Donnie  climbed  out  and 
opened  the  door  for  Peggy.  She 
slid  out  in  a  fountain  of  white 
satin  and  lace  petticoat  and  gold 
hair  into  the  dripping  black,  and 


just  walking  with  her  in  the  rain 
was  something  special. 

"Tell  me,  mister,”  she  said,  with 
the  odd  smile  on  the  heart-shaped 
face,  "does  the  car  turn  into  a 
pumpkin  at  twelve?”  She  wiped 
the  drops  from  her  golden  pony¬ 
tail. 

"No.  I  think  we  can  stay  out  as 
long  as  we  want  tonight,”  he  said. 

"As  long  as  you’re  around,  mis¬ 
ter,  that  might  be  quite  a  while.” 
She  made  a  pixie-like  face  and 
flicked  golden  eye-lashes  at  him. 

"How’s  modern  literature  pro¬ 
gressing?”  she  said.  "Have  you 
written  anything  really  immortal 
lately?” 

"Not  yet,  Peggy.  But  I  will. 
Just  wait  ten  minutes,  honey- 
bunch.” 

"Maybe,”  Stevens  called  back 
to  him,  "but  I  bet  you  never  make 
any  money  at  it,  kid.” 

"Oh,  foosh,  Stevie.  Run  off  and 
be  president  of  General  Motors, 
will  you.”  She  squeezed  Donnie’s 
arm  and  sheltered  the  insubstan¬ 
tial  little  corsage  under  her  coat. 
They  walked  down  the  damp  old- 
fashioned  streets  of  red-brick  Vic¬ 
torian  houses  and  sodden  shade 
trees  and  they  never  even  noticed 
the  rain. 

Inside  the  Shelton,  wall-to-wall 
carpets  spread  out  in  vast  blue 
plains  hedged  in  by  oases  of  glossy¬ 
leaved  potted  plants.  The  lobby 
was  a  shattered  rainbow  of  red, 
blue,  green,  white,  and  orchid 
dresses.  Within  the  ballroom  there 
was  an  acre  of  polished  wood, 
glimmering  like  a  vast  pine  mirror 
on  the  floor  and  the  sparkle  of 
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burgundy  and  the  glint  of  chan¬ 
deliers  and  perfume-like  music 
and  all  the  gaiety  in  the  world. 

"I  just  love  going  to  proms,” 
Peggy  said,  squeezing  his  arm  as 
they  went  onto  the  dance  floor. 

"They  only  have  one  a  year  for 
me  to  take  you  to,  little  girl.  I 
hope  you  don’t  chase  after  other 
guys  for  invitations.” 

"Don’t  be  silly,”  Peggy  said, 
striking  him  on  the  wrist  with  her 
red  and  green  streamered  nosegay. 
"Why  are  all  men  so  jealous?” 

They  both  laughed  and  then  he 
saw  Davies  sitting  alone  at  a  side 
table  wearing  a  plaid  cummer¬ 
bund  and  a  remote  expression. 
There  was  a  rye-and-ginger  in 
front  of  him.  His  intelligent,  mo¬ 
bile,  oddly  monkey-like  face  was 
very  red.  He  looked  as  if  he  might 
have  another  one  of  his  nosebleeds 
at  any  moment. 

Donnie  walked  up  to  where 
Stevens  was  standing,  tapped  him 
on  an  immaculate  white  shoulder 
pad.  The  two  couples  sauntered 
over  to  the  table. 

"Please  sit  down,”  Davies  said 
politely,  with  a  sweeping  gesture. 
He  pointed  to  a  large  drink  on  the 
table  full  of  lemon  peel  and  little 
bits  of  stuff  bobbing  about  in  it. 
"Excuse  the  fact  that  my  girl  isn’t 
here,  but  she’s  in  the  powder 
room.  They  seem  to  be  enjoyin’ 
themselves  more  in  there  than 
they  are  out  here.” 

"That’ll  be  enough  from  you, 
kid,”  Stevens  said,  half-like  it  was 
a  joke. 

"Peggy  Curtis  and  uh — Beatrice 


Miller,”  Donnie  said.  "This  is  Phil 
Davies.” 

"Pleased,”  said  Davies.  He 
drained  the  rye-and-ginger.  The 
ice  cubes  tinkled  against  the  glass 
like  a  hand  bell. 

"You  can’t  drink  the  ice,”  said 
Stevens. 

"Yes,”  said  Davies.  He  fiddled 
with  his  bow  tie  with  a  long¬ 
fingered  hand.  It  wasn’t  on  right. 
He  picked  up  the  empty  glass 
again.  "This  saves  you  from 
things,”  he  said.  "Like  too  much 
thinking.  But  then  you  wouldn’t 
know.” 

Peggy  stepped  into  the  breach 
smooth  and  friendly  and  asked, 
"You’re  in  the  same  English 
course  as  Donnie  is,  aren’t  you? 
I’ve  heard  him  talk  about  you.” 

"Yes.” 

"Are  you  going  to  write  like 
Donnie?” 

"I  intend  to  drink.” 

"Phil’s  quite  a  wheel  around 
campus,”  Donnie  said.  He  was 
speaking  quite  fast  to  prevent 
Davies  from  saying  anything  dis¬ 
astrous.  Stevens  was  looking  at 
Davies  with  blue-eyed  annoyance. 

"That’s  right,”  Davies  said.  He 
laughed  an  unnerving  little  giggle 
to  himself,  shoulders  quivering  at 
some  private  joke. 

"What  do  you  do?”  Peggy 
leaned  over  the  table,  green  eyes 
wide,  golden  hair  flowing  in  a 
clean  line  back  over  the  white 
skin. 

"Phil’s  editor  of  the  literary 
magazine,  stars  in  plays,  and  does 
a  few  other  little  things.” 

"That’s  right,”  said  Davies.  "I 
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also  used  to  study.”  He  played 
with  a  red  plastic  swizzle  stick. 
"I’m  absolutely  brilliant.  An  as¬ 
sured  success.” 

Then,  after  a  little  while,  he 
said  in  a  detached  voice:  "The  last 
editor  of  the  Quill  is  now  operat¬ 
ing  an  elevator  in  the  Seaforth 
Building.”  Then,  "It  seems  that 
everybody  is  only  hiring  Ivy 
League  men.  HI  probably  wind 
up  selling  insurance  myself.  They 
tell  me  it’s  awfully  interesting.” 

"Yes,”  said  Peggy  uncertainly. 

Stevens  mumbled  under  his 
breath,  "Oh  you  ass,”  and  looked 
around  for  a  drink. 

"You  get  them  at  the  bar,” 
Davies  said  without  really  looking 
at  him. 

"You  should  know,”  Stevens 
said  sarcastically,  and  then  pushed 
abruptly  away. 

"He  can  be  a  clutch  salesman, 
I  suppose,”  Davies  said,  in  the  far 
off  drunken  tone.  "As  for  you,  as 
for  you,  li’l  man — make  it  vice- 
president  of  a  match  company.” 

"You’re  wrong  there,  Phil,” 
Peggy  said,  touching  Donnie’s 
arm.  He  looked  at  her,  the  beauti¬ 
ful  features  set  in  an  expression  of 
concern,  the  red  lips  that  were  like 
a  frame  for  a  kiss.  He  couldn’t 
put  into  words  what  he  felt.  His 
hand  was  warm  over  hers. 

"Maybe,”  said  Davies.  He 
brushed  vaguely  at  air  as  if  to  shoo 
off  an  unseen  fly.  Then  Stevens 
came  back  from  the  bar  carrying 
a  rum  coke  in  a  solid,  ringed  hand 
and  the  pretty,  chunky  brunette 
co-ed  that  was  Davies’  date  re¬ 
turned.  The  orchestra  started  to 


play  If  I  Loved  You  like  Chanel 
No.  5  floating  in  the  mute  light 
of  the  ballroom  and  he  started  to 
dance  with  Peggy.  It  was  no  use 
talking  anymore.  Stevens  was 
being  stable  and  Davies  wasn’t. 
Besides,  he  didn’t  want  to  talk. 

The  last  thing  they  heard  from 
the  table  was  Stevens’  saying  in  an 
irked  voice,  "Oh  for  God’s  sake, 
you’ve  had  enough.”  Curiously 
enough,  he  noticed,  looking  back, 
that  they  both  had  the  same  shade 
of  brown  hair. 

Peggy  bobbed  away  from  him 
and  said:  "Phil’s  rather  unhappy, 
isn’t  he?” 

"Yeah,  I’m  afraid  so.”  Then  he 
smiled  and  said,  "But  I’m  not. 
Who  could  be  anything  but  an 
optimist  while  you’re  around?” 
Then  he  pulled  her  close  so  they 
were  dancing  cheek  to  cheek.  The 
evening  was  a  soft  warm  haze  and 
she  fitted  in  his  arms  like  she  had 
been  made  for  no  other  purpose, 
and  for  the  hundredth  time  since 
he  had  met  her,  the  evening  was 
the  best  in  his  life. 

"We  have  the  nicest  times  to¬ 
gether,”  she  said  into  his  ear. 

"For  me,  anyway.” 

"Talk  your  school  into  holding 
another  prom  soon,  will  you,  so 
we  can  have  another  time  like 
this.” 

"I’ll  try,”  he  said,  and  he  almost 
meant  it. 

"What  are  you  really  going  to 
do  when  you  grow  up  and  become 
a  big  man,  mister?”  asked  the 
pixie  face. 

"I’m  going  to  marry  the  most 
beautiful  girl  in  the  world  and 
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write  the  great  American  novel. 
What  else  can  a  writer  do?” 

"That’s  nice.  When  you  write 
it,  will  you  invite  me  to  the  recep¬ 
tion?  I  love  shrimp  cocktails.” 

"Sure  I  will,  honey,”  he  said, 
holding  her  tight.  Then  suddenly 
he  asked,  "How  long  has  it  been 
since  I  met  you?” 

"A  year,  I  guess.  That’s  a  long 
time.” 

"No  it’s  a  short  time.”  The  or¬ 
chestra  pulled  the  starry  night  sky 
down  into  the  ballroom.  "You’re 
something  special,”  he  whispered, 
and  that  was  all  he  said  for  quite 
some  time. 

They  were  adrift  and  spinning 
in  a  vault  of  darkness  amid  a  pat¬ 
terned  whirl  of  silk  and  flowers 
and  faces.  Her  hair  was  in  his  face 
and  it  was  the  last  and  best  prom 
and  all  of  life  was  one  big  beauti¬ 
ful  golden  dream.  It  was  then  that 
he  knew,  listening  to  Rodgers  and 
Hammerstein  and  holding  Peggy 
very  near,  that  he  was  going  to 
marry  her. 

They  sat  down  finally  on  a  pair 
of  insubstantial  gilt  chairs  at  a 
side  table  and  she  said,  "I’m  having 
so  much  fun,”  and  he  said,  quite 
simply,  "I  love  you.” 

"I  like  you  a  lot  too,  mister.” 
She  smiled  gaily  at  him  over  the 
red  and  green  that  peeped  from 
her  lace  nosegay. 

"Peggy  —  I’ve  been  thinking. 
Tonight.”  He  gazed  into  green 
eyes.  "How  would  you  like  to  get 
engaged?”  His  mouth  was  dry.  He 
didn’t  sound  at  all  romantic.  He 
needed  a  drink  very  badly. 

She  started  to  say  something 


and  then  looked  at  his  face.  The 
big  bronze  clock  on  the  wall 
moved  imperceptibly.  Then  she 
said  "Oh  Donnie,”  and  put  out 
her  hand  to  his.  "You — we  can’t,” 
but  he  could  hardly  hear  her  be¬ 
cause  of  the  saxophone  wailing 
tremulously  up  and  down  the 
*  scale. 

"Donnie.  I’m  sorry.  I’m  awful¬ 
ly  sorry.”  Her  mouth  was  work¬ 
ing  and  she  couldn’t  seem  to  say 
anything  else.  Like  a  broken 
phonograph. 

"I  never  thought  ...  I  like  you 
an  awful  lot,  Donnie.  But  I 
thought  you  were  going  out — just 
to  have  a  good  time.  I  wasn’t — 
serious.  Why,  you’re  graduating 
and  I’m  only  a  sophomore  and 
...”  She  stopped. 

"Yeah,”  said  Donnie.  There 
wasn’t  anything  else  to  say. 

"I  like  you  an  awful  lot,  Don¬ 
nie.  But  I  never  dreamed  .  .  .  Oh, 
Donnie,  you  have  the  service  and 
I  have  to  complete  school  and  by 
the  time  we  finished  we’d  be 
strangers.  You  understand,  don’t 
you?  Please?” 

They  were  silent.  The  music 
went  on.  In  the  center  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  the  big  glass  prism  spun  lazily 
like  a  revolving  star,  dappling  the 
walls  and  roof  with  specks  of  re¬ 
flected  light. 

"I  never  meant  to  hurt  you, 
Donnie,”  the  pixie  face  said.  "I’m 
sorry.” 

"That’s  all  right,”  Donnie  said 
softly.  He  stroked  her  hand.  It  felt 
very  cool,  not  like  the  hand  of 
someone  warm  and  alive  at  all. 
The  little  flecks  of  light  were 
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swimming  in  the  dark  remoteness 
of  the  room  round  and  round  and 
round  and  he  tried  to  think  but 
all  he  could  hear  was  the  trom¬ 
bones. 

"Would  you  care  to  dance?”  he 
said  finally,  and  it  came  out  all 
right,  almost  normally,  which  was 
good  because  you  had  to  keep  up 
the  front.  Stiff  upper  lip  and  all 
that.  They  were  on  the  dance 
floor  and  her  cheek  was  warm  and 
silken  against  his.  He  looked 
around  at  the  last  prom  for  the 
last  time  and  everyone  looked 
strange  and  different,  robotly 
alike  and  beautifully  unreal  in  the 
odd  formal  uniforms.  He  saw 
Stevens  and  Davies  dancing  with 
the  partners,  and  they  didn’t  seem 
the  same  people  at  all,  but  flat, 
black  and  white  cardboard. 

Then  the  colored  spots  flashed 
on  and  the  room  was  an  unreal 
maze  of  the  spectrum,  a  fairy 
tale  shining  sea  flooded  in  red  and 
green  and  blue.  The  blue  was  very 
beautiful  on  the  flowing  white  of 
Pe&gy’s  formal  and  the  icy 
diamond  teardrops  she  wore  on 
her  ears.  She  smelled  like  a  flower, 
and  he  kissed  her  dancing  before 
the  whole  Senior  class,  while  the 
big  bronze  hands  of  the  Shelton 
clock  came  together  inexorably 
like  star-crossed  lovers. 

"I  think  maybe  we’d  better 
leave  now,”  she  said.  So  they  told 
Stevens  and  got  their  coats  and 
walked  out  into  the  drizzle.  She 
touched  his  arm  on  the  steps  and 
said  "I  hope  you  do  write  that 
novel  sometime,  Donnie,”  and  her 
face  was  wet,  but  it  was  only  from 


the  rain.  They  walked  down  the 
steps  slowly,  to  give  Stevens  time 
to  catch  up  to  them,  and  every¬ 
thing  ended  right  there,  the  Prom 
and  the  dream  and  the  affair,  but 
he  still  had  the  taste  of  lipstick  in 
his  mouth  and  he  never  forgot 
trombones  crying  over  a  million 
miles  of  polished  floor  .  .  . 

f  Jl'  he  clock  in  the  cocktail 
lounge — the  little  electric  one,  not 
the  bronze  thing  upstairs — read 
6:25,  and  they  had  been  in  there 
for  quite  a  few  drinks,  even  for 
Old  Grads. 

"Yeah,”  said  Stevens.  "Phil  here 
is  a  real  good  car  salesman.”  He 
put  down  his  screwdriver.  "Of 
course  our  new  models  are  pretty 
good  anyway,  almost  sell  them¬ 
selves.” 

"That’s  right,”  said  Davies. 
"The  new  models  are  always  good. 
Yes,  indeed.” 

"Greater  horsepower,  a  brand 
new  shift,  and  .  .  .” 

"Do  you  always  have  to  talk 
shop?”  Davies  asked. 

"What  else  is  there  to  talk 
about?  I’m  a  married  man.” 

But  Davies  didn’t  answer.  He 
was  already  pretty  drunk. 

Stevens  turned  around  and  said, 
"Hey,  Donnie,  what’s  the  matter? 
You’ve  been  awfully  quiet  to¬ 
night.” 

"Nothing,”  Donnie  said.  "I’ve 
just  been  thinking.” 

"Oh?  Too  bad.  What’ve  you 
been  worrying  about.  The  job?” 

"Yeah.  I  guess  you  could  say 
that.” 
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"Well,  don’t  have  any  worries. 
If  your  sales  manager  doesn’t  ap¬ 
preciate  you,  you  can  always  find 
a  place  with  my  organization.  We 
always  have  room,  and  I  know 
you’re  good  material.” 

"Thanks,”  Donnie  said.  He 


made  the  excuses  and  said  good¬ 
byes  and  walked  out  into  the  eve¬ 
ning.  He  didn’t  look  back  at  the 
Shelton.  The  summer  evening  was 
cool  and  clear,  and  nobody  looked 
at  him  as  he  walked  down  the 
street  to  Massachusetts  Station. 


six-penny  song 


This  man  was  old, 

Like  cobwebs  in  a  barn. 

He  said:  "I  was  young; 

But  youth  was  a  lie. 

Dreams  of  love  and  riches 
Which  never  came  true. 

I  was  young; 

I  know.” 

But  I  laughed  and  said: 

"I  dream  of  sunless  nights, 

And  the  wind  in  my  blind  hair. 

And  spring,  when  the  smell  of  things 
Is  green  in  the  air.” 

— Francis  A.  Neelon 
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THE  DEMISE 


JAS.  DOYLE 

A  Farce  In  One  Short  Scene 


SCENE  is  a  cocktail  lounge  on  Madison  Avenue  in  New  York. 
The  lights  are  low ,  the  music  lush.  There  are  a  number  of  small  tables 
but  no  bar  in  sight.  Many  of  the  tables  downstage  are  occupied,  but 
upstage  there  are  three  or  four  that  are  vacant.  JACK  WILSON  and 
his  wife  MAUREEN ,  a  couple  in  their  thirties ,  enter  left  and  walk  to 
a  table  up  right.  Jack  is  dressed  conservatively,  perhaps  in  charcoal 
flannel.  He  wears  a  dark  tie  with  a  very  small  knot  which  is  being 
choked  even  smaller  by  the  rounded ,  grim  shirt  collar.  The  whole  ef¬ 
fect  at  his  neck  might  be  described  as  ff scrunchy.”  Otherwise,  he  looks 
comfortable.  Maureen  is  dressed  smartly,  and  only  her  hat  is  in  bad 
taste.  As  they  get  seated,  Maureen  speaks. 

Maur:  I  don’t  think  I  understand  at  all.  Why  should  you  be  dissatis¬ 
fied? 

Jack:  It’s  hard  to  explain,  honey,  but  I’m  getting  awfully  bored. 
(To  the  waiter  who  has  appeared)  Scotch  and  ginger  and  a 
manhattan. 

Wait:  Yes,  sir.  (Exit.) 

Maur:  This  is  a  nice  place,  but  isn’t  it  kind  of  far  from  the  theatre? 
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Jack:  Yes,  but  we  have  time.  Besides,  I  wanted  you  to  see  where  prom¬ 
ising  young  advertising  executives  spend  their  days. 

Maur:  What  do  you  mean? 

Jack:  Well,  this  is  where  my  colleagues  meet  to  settle  their  accounts. 
(Insincerely)  Across  these  tables  take  place  the  greatest  trans¬ 
actions  in  the  history  of  the  written  or  spoken  word. 

Maur:  (R e turning  his  scoff.)  Am  I  ever  impressed.  But  let’s  not 
change  the  subject.  You’re  making  good  money  and  we  are 
getting  ahead,  and  you’ll  probably  be  a  vice-president  some 
day.  What’s  so  boring  about  that? 

(Waiter  returns  with  drinks.) 

Jack:  Oh,  don’t  get  me  wrong.  It’s  all  very  interesting.  I  meet  in¬ 
teresting  people,  and  it’s  certainly  interesting  the  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  copy  some  clients  want.  And  it’s  interesting  how  they 
expect  men  to  work  creatively  under  all  that  pressure.  Yes,  it’s 
all  very  challenging.  Except  I’m  bored. 

Maur:  Well,  I  wish  I  had  your  chance.  Try  following  the  three  kids 
around,  sometime. 

Jack:  But  that’s  just  it.  The  kids  are  just  as  much  my  responsibility 
as  yours,  but  I  never  get  to  spend  any  time  with  them.  Half 
the  time  they  are  in  bed  when  I  get  home  at  night,  and  if  we 
plan  a  picnic  or  a  party,  I’m  called  out  of  town  to  some  con¬ 
ference.  And  do  you  know  what  I  do  at  those  conferences?  I 
make  sure  that  the  boss’s  mattress  isn’t  too  soft  and  there  isn’t 
too  much  sugar  in  his  whisky  sours. 

Maur:  Oh,  stop.  They’re  not  paying  you  eight  thousand  dollars  just 
to  supervise  a  bartender. 

(As  Maureen  speaks ,  CHAPMAN ,  a  junior  executive,  and 
MR.  STONE,  his  boss,  enter  and  take  a  table  opposite  the  Wil¬ 
sons,  up  left.  The  waiter  appears  and  takes  their  order.) 

Jack:  I’m  serious.  I  don’t  know  why  they  pay  me  eight  thousand.  I 
sell  a  few  accounts  and  sometimes  work  on  the  boss’s  speeches, 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  time  I’m  sitting  in  that  office  daydream¬ 
ing,  or  at  a  cocktail  lounge  listening  to  people  who  love  the 
sound  of  their  voice.  All  I  have  to  do  is  say  "Yes,  sir,  that’s 
right”  once  in  a  while  and  we  all  get  along  fine.  Oh,  what  the 
hell.  I  can’t  exactly  explain  it.  I  just  don’t  see  the  point. 

(As  Jack  speaks  the  waiter  reappears  with  the  drinks  for 
Chapman  and  Mr.  Stone.  Just  as  Jack  finishes  speaking  the 
waiter  has  reached  their  table  and  he  sets  down  the  drinks.) 

Stone:  Well,  Chapman,  what  did  you  think  of  my  last  suggestion  on 
that  aspirin  account? 

Chap:  (Looking  intently  for  boss’s  reaction)  I  think  it’s  a  wonderful 
idea,  Mr.  Stone. 
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Stone:  Well,  I’m  not  so  sure.  I  have  my  doubts  about  it. 

Chap:  (Aggressively  but  subserviently )  No,  chief,  it  definitely  is,  it’s 
just  that  it  needs  to  be  worked  out.  The  slogan  will  go  great, 
but  maybe  we  better  try  to  find  a  better  visual  representation 
of  the  common  headache.  I  don’t  know  if  your  idea  of  show¬ 
ing  a  clamp  closing  on  a  man’s  head  will  go  over  on  TV.  It’s  a 
detail  we’ll  have  to  iron  out.  But  I  can  work  that  out,  chief, 
now  that  you’ve  given  me  a  good  idea  to  work  with. 

Stone:  Good,  then.  See  if  you  can’t  have  the  copy  on  my  desk  tomor¬ 
row  afternoon.  They’re  rushing  us  for  it,  you  know.  Sorry  I 
can’t  stay  but  I’ve  got  a  dinner  date.  (Takes  out  a  billfold , 
throws  a  bill  on  the  table.)  I’ll  see  you  in  the  morning,  Chap¬ 
man.  (Exit) 

Yes,  sir.  Waiter!  Bring  me  a  double,  quick!  (Puts  his  head  in 
hands ,  despairingly.) 

Have  another  drink,  darling,  and  you’ll  feel  better.- 
That’s  another  thing.  Every  night  when  I  come  home,  what’s 
the  first  thing  I  do? 

You  have  a  drink,  so  what? 

(As  Maureen  speaks,  a  young  COLLEGE  COUPLE  enter  and 
take  a  table  on  the  extreme  upper  left,  at  the  apron.  The  waiter 
takes  their  order  and  exits.) 

Jack:  One  drink?  No,  I  have  two  or  three. 

Maur:  Well,  so  what?  Is  there  anything  wrong  with  that? 

Jack:  Yes.  I  drink  too  much.  I  have  two  or  three  during  the  day  and 
then  I  come  home  and  I  have  two  or  three  more  and  then  I 
eat  supper  and  fall  asleep  and  you  have  to  wake  me  to  go  to 
bed.  And  then  come  the  weekend,  and  what  do  we  do?  We 
spend  Sunday  afternoon  sitting  around  with  those  innocuous 
acquaintances  we  call  friends,  and  drink  some  more. 

Maur:  Look,  honey,  do  you  hear  me  complaining  just  because  you  fall 
asleep  on  me  some  evenings?  You  deserve  that  extra  rest.  And 
as  for  the  drinks,  you’re  a  big  boy  now.  I  think  you  can  handle 
a  drink  without  worrying  about  disgracing  yourself. 

Jack:  Just  the  same,  there’s  something  wrong  with  the  whole  setup. 
Even  you  fall  for  it.  I  need  the  extra  rest.  Don’t  you  see  how 
it  is?  We  gauge  all  of  our  actions  on  my  job — the  stupid  friends, 
the  drinking,  even  my  ignoring  you.  Well,  it  isn’t  right.  I  mar¬ 
ried  you,  not  a  job.  A  man  has  to  take  care  of  his  family  first 
of  all.  Look  at  the  example  I’m  setting  for  the  kids.  All  they 
ever  see  me  do  is  drink  or  sleep. 

Maur:  Oh,  stop  exaggerating.  If  I  remember  correctly,  you  drink  a 
lot  less  now  than  you  did  when  you  were  in  college. 


Chap: 

Maur: 

Jack: 

Maur: 
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Jack:  That’s  not  the  point.  This  isn’t  exactly  what  you  and  I  planned 
when  I  was  in  college,  either. 

( As  Jack  speaks ,  the  waiter  starts  across  the  stage  toward  the 
young  collegians.  He  reaches  the  table  and  begins  to  set  down 
the  glasses  just  as  Jack  finishes .  As  he  does  so,  the  stage  is  blacked 
out  and  a  spotlight  plays  on  the  collegians.) 

Girl:  But  don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  wait  until  your  future  is  a 
little  more  certain? 

(Waiter  exits) 

Boy:  (Taking  his  drink)  Look,  honey,  we  love  each  other,  we  want 

to  get  married  and  start  a  family  and  there’s  nothing  uncertain 
about  that. 

Girl:  Yes,  but  you’ll  be  in  the  service  for  three  years  and  heaven 
knows  where  you’ll  be  stationed,  and  you  have  no  idea  what 
you’ll  do  when  you  get  out. 

Boy  :  Agreed,  but  look  at  it  this  way.  Maybe  I  can  write  and  maybe 
I  can’t.  So  far  the  signs  are  encouraging.  Everyone  at  school 
says  if  I  will  just  persevere  I  can  make  it,  with  a  few  breaks. 
Well  that  may  be  true  or  it  may  be  a  huge  medieval  castle  in 
a  twentieth  century  cloud,  I  don’t  know.  But  by  the  time  I 
get  out  of  the  service  I’ll  have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what’s 
ahead.  Then  I  can  make  the  necessary  decisions.  (Finishes  his 
drink.) 

Girl:  I  guess  you’re  right.  I  just  wish  we  had  a  little  more  security. 

Boy:  (Motions  to  the  waiter  to  bring  two  more)  We’ll  be  secure.  Se¬ 
curity  is  being  well-fed  and  warm,  and  knowing  that  some¬ 
body  loves  you.  All  the  rest  is  luxury.  Nice,  but  unnecessary. 

Girl:  But  college  grads  should  have  good  jobs.  Why  waste  your  edu¬ 
cation?  ( Waiter  serves  drinks) 

Boy:  Good  jobs,  yes.  Not  necessarily  big  jobs. 

Girl:  What  do  you  mean? 

Boy  :  The  important  thing  is  that  I  don’t  get  pigeonholed  somewhere, 
trying  to  make  a  career  for  myself  doing  something  I  don’t 
enjoy,  and  don’t  want  to  do.  We  don’t  have  to  have  a  pile  of 
money ;  I’m  not  the  type  to  be  happy  with  two  cars  and  a  sum¬ 
mer  place  on  Long  Island. 

Girl:  I  guess  you’re  right.  At  least  you’re  right  about  us  not  needing 
to  be  millionaires  to  be  happy.  Oh,  Harry,  when  you  talk  like 
that  you  make  me  feel  wonderful.  I  love  you  way  up  to  the 
sky. 

Boy:  We’re  both  talking  too  much  and  that  means  we’re  both  getting 
drunk,  and  you  know  what  that  means.  I  hope  to  hell  you 
don’t  start  making  a  play  for  me  here. 
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Girl:  Oh,  Harry  stop  it  and  be  nice.  Harry,  you  drink  too  much. 
(Stage  lights  on.) 

Maur:  Yes,  we  were  idealists  when  we  were  young.  Well,  no  one  ever 
supported  a  family  on  ideals. 

Jack:  Oh  to  hell  with  it,  honey.  We  better  get  going  to  the  theatre 
before  I  decide  to  tie  one  on  right  here. 

(GROVER  LIT  WIN  enters  left.  He  is  in  his  forties.  His  clothes 
are  slightly  disarranged  and  his  footsteps  unsure.) 

Maur:  Look,  dear,  isn’t  that  Grover  Lit  win  from  your  agency? 

Jack:  Oh  damn,  so  it  is,  and  I  think  he’s  drunk,  too. 

Grover:  (a  little  more  than  tipsy)  My  God,  imagine  meeting  a  fellow 
ad  man  in  a  place  like  this.  How  are  you  Jack?  Waiter!  Three 
Scotch-and-Sodas,  don’t  mix  them.  Oh,  and  bring  the  lady 
another  Manhattan,  and  a  scotch  for  the  gentleman.  Is  this 
your  wife?  My  God,  isn’t  she  sweet!  Did  I  ever  tell  you  about 
my  wife,  Jack?  I  was  in  Chicago  on  a  trip  and  came  back  a 
day  early.  I  dropped  in  here  on  the  way  home  from  the  plane 
and  she  was  here!  With  one  of  my  own  accounts!  Can  you 
imagine  the  coincidence?  I  was  willing  to  forget  about  it  but 
she  was  so  embarrassed  she  divorced  me.  Pleaded  mental  cruelty. 
Told  the  judge  I  didn’t  even  know  her  name.  The  judge  was 
impressed,  but  I  told  him,  some  of  the  best  minds  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  don’t  remember  their  wives’  names.  Like  the  old  boy,  for 
instance.  Osborne  knows  the  brand  name  of  every  toothpaste 
on  the  market,  but  he  can’t  remember  the  names  of  his  own 
family.  (He  drinks  down  the  first  of  three  shots  in  one  fast  belt. 
The  waiter  sets  others  on  table.) 

Well,  how  is  it  with  you,  Wilson?  You’re  doing  okay  for  your¬ 
self,  you  know.  That  Carter  account  was  quite  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  for  you.  Hold  on  to  that  one,  boy.  You  shouldn’t  have 
any  trouble  there  as  long  as  you  don’t  let  Carter  know  what 
you  think  of  him,  the  crud.  (Slugs  down  the  second  shot.) 
I  better  take  it  easy  on  the  booze  for  a  while  or  I’ll  be  com¬ 
pletely  incapacitated  before  midnight.  Excuse  me  while  I  check 
the  towel  supply.  (Exits) 

Jack:  (Drinks  LitwhTs  third  shot ,  winces ,  shakes  it  off)  Honey,  did 

you  ever  hear  of  Dodsworth? 

Maur:  Who  on  earth  is  Dodsworth?  Come  on,  we’re  going  to  be  late 
and  you’re  going  to  be  loaded  to  the  eyeballs  if  we  don’t  get 
out  of  here. 

Jack:  No,  wait  a  minute,  let  me  tell  you  about  Dodsworth.  Waiter!  I 
want  a  double  scotch  on  the  rocks,  and  look,  I  may  appear 
inebriated  to  you,  but  my  taste  buds  are  still  operating  fine, 
understand?  So  make  it  good  scotch  whiskey.  Your  brand  of 
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hangover  is  known  up  and  down  the  length  of  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue.  (Turning  back  to  Maureen)  Listen,  honey,  when  I  was  in 
college  I  read  this  book  by  Sinclair  Lewis  about  a  big  business 
executive  named  Dodsworth.  He  was  president  of  a  motor  car 
company,  see?  Well,  he  decided  to  sell  out  to  General  Motors 
and  enjoy  a  little  of  his  dough.  Anyway,  he  tried  to  start  a  big 
romance  with  his  wife,  and  you  know  what  happens?  He 
doesn’t  get  to  first  base.  You  know  why?  She  wasn’t  his  type. 
Can  you  imagine  that?  Here  they  were,  married  twenty  years 
and  she  wasn’t  even  his  type.  And  you  know  what  the  whole 
point  is,  honey?  Well,  how  do  I  know  that  you’re  my  type, 
stranger? 

Maur:  ( Infuriated ,  begins  to  sob )  Oh,  you  .  .  .  You’re  drunk  and 
you’re  getting  just  like  those  awful  men  in  your  office.  Take 
me  home  right  now  or  I’ll  take  myself  home  and  you  can  find 
yourself  some  bachelor’s  quarters  for  the  night.  (To  the  waiter , 
who  has  returned  with  the  drink )  You  take  that  right  back! 
(DUDLEY  OSBORNE,  Jack’s  boss  enters,  left,  with  another 
executive.  They  stop  at  a  table  down  left,  near  where  they 
enter.  Osborne  sees  Jack,  excuses  himself  from  the  presence  of 
his  friend,  joins  Jack. 

Jack:  Hush,  honey,  there’s  my  boss. 

(The  waiter  sets  down  the  drink  and  stands  by.) 

Osb:  Hello  there,  Wilson,  how  are  you?  (As  he  joins  them  the  lights 

fade  and  the  spotlight  illumines  the  small  group.) 

Jack:  Hello,  Mr.  Dodsworth.  ( Osborne  looks  up  surprised.)  Excuse 
me,  I  mean  Mr.  Osborne.  This  is  my  wife  Maureen. 

Osb:  Very  pleased  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Wilson. 

Jack:  (To  waiter)  A  whiskey  sour,  not  too  much  sugar. 

Osb:  Well,  Mrs.  Wilson,  your  husband  is  doing  all  right  for  himself, 

you  know.  Yes  sir,  landing  the  Carter  account  was  quite  a  feat. 

Jack:  And  I’ll  hold  on  to  that  one,  too,  Mr.  Osborne.  I’ll  never  let 
Carter  know  what  I  really  think  of  him. 

Osb:  What? 

Jack:  You’ll  have  to  excuse  me,  sir.  I’ve  had  a  little  too  much  to  drink, 
but  I’m  completely  possessed  of  my  faculties.  Sir,  do  you  mind 
if  I  ask  you  a  personal  question?  What  is  your  wife’s  name? 

Osb:  Mrs.  Osborne? 

Jack:  That’s  right.  What’s  her  first  name? 

Osb:  (Flustered)  Why,  Cecile. 

Jack:  You  see  that,  honey?  Grover  was  right.  Cecile  is  his  daughter. 
His  wife’s  name  is  Corinne.  Mr.  Dodsworth,  can’t  you  at  least 
keep  your  family’s  names  straight,  for  God’s  sake? 

Osb:  Look  here,  Wilson.  .  . 
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Jack:  No,  chief,  let’s  have  no  hard  feelings.  I’m  afraid  I  have  to  re¬ 
sign.  My  wife’s  name  is  Maureen.  I  like  Maureen.  It’s  a  pretty 
Gaelic  name.  I  want  to  remember  it.  That’s  one  thing  I  want. 
To  remember  Maureen.  And  you  can  have  the  Carter  account, 
too.  I’m  getting  into  another  line.  That  proves  there’s  no  hard 
feelings  here,  doesn’t  it?  And  remember,  Boss,  I’m  completely 
possessed  of  my  faculties.  No  takeys-back  tomorrow,  okay? 

Osb:  My  God,  man.  You’re  drunk  to  the  point  of  insanity.  (Turns 

away) 

Maur:  Just  a  minute,  you.  My  husband  is  not  drunk.  He’s  a  little  high, 
that’s  all.  Fortified.  And  he  means  every  word  of  it.  And  you 
and  your  whole  company  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourselves. 
Now,  never  mind  sitting  around  drinking  all  night.  You  go 
home  and  apologize  to  your  wife  and  daughter.  Shame.  Come 
on,  dear.  (She  starts  to  lead  jack  out.) 

(Stage  lights  on.  Litwin  returns  to  stage ,  surveys  scene  quizzi¬ 
cally.  ) 

Jack:  ’Bye,  Boss.  (Winks.)  See  you  later,  alligator.  (Starts  to  exit.) 

Osb:  Wait,  Wilson!  What  on  earth  will  you  do? 

Jack:  You  know  what  I’m  going  to  do?  Something  I’ve  always  wanted 
to.  Just  last  week  I  had  an  offer  from  my  local  television  station 
to  do  a  kid’s  show  every  morning.  You  know,  like  Captain  Kan¬ 
garoo?  Oh,  sure.  It’s  a  big  set-back.  Two  thousand  less  per  year, 
but  all  the  breakfast  food  we  can  eat,  and  no  endorsements. 
Best  of  all,  plenty  of  time  at  home  with  my  family.  And  at  the 
beginning  of  every  show  I’m  going  to  say  "Good  Morning, 
Maureen,  and  all  the  kids,”  just  so  I  won’t  forget  the  name. 
You  see,  I  love  my  wife.  (Kisses  her ,  prolonged.) 

Which  reminds  me.  Let’s  go  home,  honey.  I  want  to  tell  you 
something,  and  this  isn’t  exactly  the  most  appropriate  place. 
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ADOBE  AND 


HOW  POPULARITY  CAME 
TO  FRIEND  McCOOL 


T his  is  an  absolutely  true  story, 
and  I  think,  a  touching  one.  It 
was  told  to  me  in  the  strictest  con¬ 
fidence,  and  I  shall  respect  this 
trust  by  not  revealing  the  source 
or  the  university. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  touch¬ 
ing  bond  between  a  great  eastern 
university  and  one  of  its  alumni, 
a  bond  so  great  that  it  was  not 
parted  even  by  death.  We  shall 
name  the  alumnus  Cash  McCook 
During  his  four  years  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  the  name  of  McCool 
never  rang  very  loudly  through 
the  hallowed  university  halls. 
When  the  men  gathered  together 
to  sip  their  beer  and  sing  of  poor 
sheep  and  things,  McCool  wasn’t 
even  a  lamb  chop.  When  they 
would  proudly  exhibit  the  spoils 
of  their  evening  excursions  into 
the  town,  all  McCool  could  show 
would  be  a  parking  ticket.  Ath¬ 
letic  only  in  emergencies  and 
thoughtful  only  during  sleepless 
nights,  McCool  was  generally 
sneered  at  by  even  such  minor  ce¬ 
lebrities  as  the  assistant  manager 
of  the  chess  team.  God  loved  him, 
no  doubt,  but  nobody  else  made 
much  of  a  fuss.  A  dismal  passage 
through  the  college  years,  you 
would  have  said,  and  one  not  like¬ 
ly  to  be  remembered  long  after  he 
GASLIGHT  had  passed  by.  But  how  wrong 

By  Wm.  k.  Sheehan  you  would  be,  how  very  wrong. 
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Over  a  decade  had  passed  since 
his  graduation  day,  and  there  had 
not  been  a  month  in  which  he  had 
not  heard  from  Alma  Mater,  in 
the  person  of  the  class  secretary, 
the  class  treasurer,  class  president, 
the  alumni  publication,  the  col¬ 
lege  club,  the  custodians  of  this 
and  that  fund. 

All  the  letters  are  lumped  to¬ 
gether  as  letters  from  Alma  Mater, 
since  they  were  all  alike  in  tone, 
and,  for  that  matter,  in  subject. 
After  a  few  mellow  and  wistful 
paragraphs  about  the  good  old 
days,  and  how  well  the  ivy  still 
looks,  there  would  be  a  crisp  ref¬ 
erence  to  financial  matters.  Alma 
Mater,  it  seemed,  was  pretty  hard 
up,  and  would  McCool  come  to 
its  aid?  To  be  sure,  she  owned 
property  everywhere  you  looked, 
enjoyed  immunity  from  almost 
all  forms  of  taxation,  and  for 
countless  decades  had  been  ac¬ 


cepting  conscience  money  from 
robber  barons  and  rum  runners: 
nevertheless,  it  was  pretty  hard 
for  her  to  raise  any  quick  cash. 

The  trouble  was,  that  most  of 
Mater’s  money  was  given  her  un¬ 
der  hampering  conditions  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  —  stipulations  that  it 
be  expended  on  scholarships,  pro¬ 
fessorships,  various  monuments 
and  memorials,  and  so  on.  And 
good  old  McCool  could  see  of 
course,  how  galling  it  would  be 
for  a  university  to  have  the  price 
of  a  medical  school,  say,  and  not 
be  able  to  spend  a  part  of  it  for  a 
chocolate  ice-cream  soda.  But  my 
friend  McCool  couldn’t  see  how 
he  could  relieve  this  distress  in  any 
very  adequate  way.  Later  com¬ 
munications  reassured  him  on  this 
point. 

"Do  send  us  something,”  said 
one  chatty  letter,”  if  only  a  few 
hundred  dollars.” 
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A  few  years  passed,  and  Mc- 
Cool  tried  his  very  best  to  ignore 
the  letters.  It  was  then  that  the 
Alma  Mater  brought  out  its  big 
gun.  The  letter  pointed  out  that, 
after  all,  he  had  never  paid  for  his 
education,  not  really.  "You  will 
be  the  first  to  admit  that  the 
amount  of  your  tuition  didn’t 
represent  the  value  of  what  you 
got  out  of  your  four  years  at  col¬ 
lege,”  she  wrote.  This  set  him 
thinking  about  the  same  thing, 
and  he  inquired  about  a  refund,  if 
only  a  few  hundred  dollars.  In  the 
end  he  decided  that  the  best  he 
could  do  was  accept  the  stalemate. 

The  way  McCool’s  life  has 
worked  out,  he  has  never  had  the 
occasion  to  leave  a  girl  at  the  altar. 
But  if  he  had,  the  communica¬ 
tions  from  such  an  unhappy  crea¬ 
ture,  would  not  be  unlike  the  let¬ 
ters  from  the  Alma  Mater.  At 
length,  he  chose  the  coward’s  way 
out — death.  He  wrote  across  the 
next  letter  that  bone  the  college 
seal,  with  a  steady  hand,  "De¬ 
ceased.”  He  dropped  it  into  the 
nearest  mailbox  and  bade  good¬ 
bye  to  the  cruel  world — as  far  as 
the  Alma  Mater  was  concerned. 
This  conclusion  seemed  a  bit  pre¬ 
mature,  as  it  turned  out. 

The  letters  now  arrive,  un¬ 
abated,  addressed  to  his  estate.  Its 
hard  for  him  to  see  these  letters 
in  the  mail  with  their  somber  ad¬ 
dress,  particularly  on  a  rainy 
Monday  morning.  I  met  him  a 
few  days  ago  and  he  told  me  he 


was  hunting  for  a  good  unethical 
lawyer  who  would  be  willing  to 
tell  Mater  that  the  estate  is  hope¬ 
lessly  tied  up  and  unable  to  part 
with  even  a  few  hundred  dollars. 
As  indeed,  he  assured  me,  it  is. 

— John  C.  Duffy 


FLOWERS:  THEIR 
LANGUAGE  AND  POETRY 


Of  all  friendship’s  tender  of¬ 
ferings,  there  are  none  more  deli¬ 
cate  or  acceptable  than  the  floral 
tribute.  The  antiquity  of  flowers 
as  language  symbols  dates  from 
creation,  inasmuch  as  natural 
meanings  and  sentiments  seem  al¬ 
ways  to  have  been  associated  with, 
and  typified  by,  the  varied  hues 
and  habits  peculiar  to  the  count¬ 
less  beautiful  representatives  of 
the  flower  kingdom.  We  read  how 
patriots  were  crowned  with  Oak, 
heroes  and  poets  with  Bay,  beauty 
with  Myrtle,  and  husbands  with 
frying  pans.  France  has  had  its 
golden  Lily,  England  has  its  Rose, 
Scotland  its  Thistle,  Ireland  its 
Shamrock  —  yes,  all  have  a  floral 
emblem. 

The  Greeks  are  conceded  to  be 
the  earliest  florigraphists;  their 
love  of  flowers  is  seen  in  many  of 
their  customs.  It  was  a  pleasant 
pastime  among  the  Greek  girls  to 
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drop  flowers  as  a  token  of  their 
esteem,  or  flowers  in  urns  upon 
those  they  wished  to  scorn,  as  the 
young  man  passed  beneath  their 
latticed  windows.  In  the  age  of 
chivalry,  the  gallant  knight  mani¬ 
fested  devotion  to  his  lady  by 
wearing  the  colors  of  her  choosing. 
Now,  as  then,  they  are  the  most 
appropriate  gifts  for  youthful, 
timid  love, — they  brighten  our 
pathway  through  life.  And  yet 
some  people  refuse  credence  to  the 
slightest  semblance  of  meaning  in 
connection  with  them!  Let  us 
hope  that  so  harmless  and  sweet  a 
faith  as  that  reposed  by  those  who 
understand  the  language  of  the 
flowers,  may  ere  long,  be  consid¬ 
ered  above  reproach,  at  least. 

To  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon¬ 
tague  is  accredited  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  art  to  the  English- 
speaking  world,  from  Oriental 
countries.  Aime  Martin,  however, 
utilized  the  European  flower  lan¬ 
guage,  but  the  subject  has  since 
been  greatly  amplified  and  im¬ 
proved  by  modern  writers.  Lady 
Montague,  regarding  the  Lan¬ 
guage  of  Flowers,  says:  "There  is 
no  color,  no  weed,  no  fruit,  herb, 
pebble  or  feather,  that  has  not  a 
verse  belonging  to  it;  and  you 
may  quarrel,  reproach,  or  send 
letters  of  passion,  friendship  or 
civility,  and  even  news,  without 
inking  your  fingers.” 

The  science  of  florigraphy  re¬ 
quires  no  great  amount  of  study, 
hence  it  should  be  of  particular 


interest  to  the  college  student. 
Some  flowers  seem  to  have  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  very  petals  of  their 
upturned  faces,  the  thoughts 
which  they  represent  in  flower 
language;  e.g.  the  Rose  an  emblem 
of  love,  or  the  little  blue-petaled 
Mysotis  palustris  the  appropriate 
name,  forget-me-not. 

I  shall  now  list  some  of  the 
primary  rules  of  florigraphy.  The 
Reversed  Flower  contradicts  the 
meaning  it  conveyed  when  up¬ 
right.  For  instance:  a  rosebud , 
with  its  leaves  and  thorns  indi¬ 
cates,  "I  fear,  but  I  hope.”  If  it  is 
returned  downward  it  signifies, 
"You  must  neither  fear  nor 
hope.”  I  am  sure  you  can  see  the 
possibilities  in  such  a  system.  Re¬ 
verse  a  Mysotis  palustris  and  your 
request  is,  "Forget  me.”  In  the 
contruction  of  a  bouquet -billet- 
doux,  I  or  me  may  be  designated 
by  inclining  to  the  left  the  flower 
that  is  conversing  for  you.  Again, 
e.g.,  "I  offer  you,”  is  expressed  by 
a  leaf  of  the  Virginia  Creeper. 

If  a  gentleman  desires  to  declare 
himself  in  a  delicate  manner, 
which  is  often  necessary  if  the 
young  lady  is  a  coed,  he  can  do  so 
with  several  forms  of  flowers. 
When  he  offers  a  Red  Rose ,  the 
declaration  is  "I  love  you.”  The 
lady  may  respond  with  an  Apple 
Blossom ,  denoting  "Preference”, 
or  with  Poison  Ivy — "Disdain.”  If 
he  receives  the  former,  he  may 
then  follow  through  with  a  few 
Straws ,  requesting  "How  about  a 
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date,  beautiful ?”  In  case  she  does 
not  approve,  they  will  be  returned 
broken.  If  the  latter,  the  gentle¬ 
man  may  tender  a  Purple  Colum¬ 
bine — "Resolved  to  win;”  and 
she  may  return  "Disgust”  Frog 
Ophrys.  "Friendship”  would  be 
indicated  by  an  American  Cow¬ 
slip. 

With  the  billet-doux  a  whole 
sentence  may  be  sent,  e.g.,  "Can¬ 
dor,  deference  and  cordiality  and 
charming  in  the  young” — White 
Lilac ,  Small  Bindweed ,  Pepper¬ 
mint ,  Musk  Rose  Cluster ,  Rose¬ 
bud  or  Primrose.  A  gentleman 
may  say,  "I  love  you  and  desire  a 
return  of  affection.  I  offer  you  my 
all,  and  am  worthy  of  you.  I  die 
if  neglected.  Do  me  justice”  — 
Red  Rose ,  Jonquil,  Shepherd’s 
Purse,  Full  White  Rose,  Laurus- 
tina,  and  Chestnut.  The  lady  may 
reply  with  a  billet-doux  of  Colt’s- 
foot,  Meadow  Saffron,  Scarlet  Ge¬ 
ranium,  Pomegranate,  Full  White 
Rose  (Reversed) ,  Black  Pine,  Red 
Rose  (Reversed) ,  Dandelion  Seeds 
in  the  Ball,  and  Forget-me-not 
(Reversed).  Which  says  "Justice 
shall  be  done!  You  are  growing 
old,  silly  and  conceited,  and  are 
not  worthy  of  me.  I  pity,  but 


cannot  love  you.  Depart  and  for¬ 
get  me.” 

I  have  only  scraped  the  surface 
in  this  brief  discussion  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  flowers.  There  are  many, 
many  more  facets  to  this  science. 
The  eminent  botanist  and  poet, 
Gesner,  relates  that  the  Swiss  lads 
and  lassies  frequently  proved  the 
sincerity  of  their  lovers  by  placing 
a  petal  of  the  poppy-blossom  in  the 
hollow  of  the  left  hand  and  strik¬ 
ing  it  with  the  right.  If  it  breaks 
with  a  sharp  report,  it  attests  fidel¬ 
ity.  If  it  fails  to  break,  then  he  or 
she  as  the  case  may  be,  has  been 
yodeling  in  the  canyon  with  some¬ 
one  else.  Considerable  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity  may  be  exercised  in  repre¬ 
senting  clearly  and  fully  the  senti¬ 
ment  intended  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  recipient  of  a  floral  message. 
If  secrecy  is  desired,  all  meaning 
may  be  reversed,  making  the  sys¬ 
tem  unintelligible  to  those  not 
skilled  in  the  art. 

Appropriately  enough,  this 
work  ends  with  a  message  in  flow¬ 
ers:  Spruce  Pine,  Forget-me-not, 
Sweet  William,  and  Spotted  Arum 
— "Farewell!  Do  not  forget  me, 
Good  wishes.” 

— John  C.  Duffy 
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Wm.  Kirk  Sheehan  writes  a  play. 

n 


THE  MAN  WITH  THE  GOLDEN  STOMACH 
A  tense  motion  picture  drama  written  in  the  language  of  today 

.SCENE  I:  Consultation  Room  of  Slenderella  Institute ,  Out-Vatient 
Dept. 

Doctor:  Well  Fatso,  you’re  cured.  We’ve  trimmed  you  down  from 
300  sickening  pounds  to  a  dynamic,  zestful  ninety-seven.  We  have 
done  our  best,  Fatso.  The  rest  is  up  to  you.  (With  this ,  he  pauses 
and  adjusts  that  thing  doctors  wear  around  their  heads  when  they 
appear  on  television  to  prove  they’re  real  doctors.  His  is  engraved 
with  the  slogan ,  "We’re  medicine  men ,  not  steam  fitters.”) 

Fatso:  Gee  Doc,  I  can’t  believe  it.  I’m  cured,  I’m  clean,  I  feel  great. 
And  this  necktie  I  made  out  of  empty  Lo-Cal  bread  wrappers  is 
real  keen.  It  don’t  wrinkle,  and  gravy  spots  wipe  clean  with  the 
whisk  of  a  damp  cloth. 

Doctor:  We  try  our  best,  Fatso.  But  don’t  be  too  quick  with  your 
thanks;  all  the  work  is  up  to  you.  There’ll  be  times  when  you’ll 
have  a  seemingly  overwhelming  craving  for  the  stuff.  (Here  the 
doctor  pauses  and  tilts  his  head  back ,  and  without  batting  an  eye¬ 
lash >,  carefully  empties  the  contents  of  a  Murine  bottle  into  his 
right  eye.)  It’s  up  to  you,  Fatso,  whether  you  can  stay  off  the  stuff, 

or  once  again  resume  the  title  of . The  Man  With  The 

Golden  Stomach! 

Suddenly  the  camera  begins  a  series  of  close-ups  alternating  be- 
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tween  the  doctor’s  quivering  lips  and  Fatso’s  practically  non¬ 
existing  stomach,  practically  non-existing  beneath  the  folds  of  a 
grey  sweatshirt.  While  all  this  is  going  on,  we  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  aware  of  the  pulsating  theme  of  The  Man  With  The 
Golden  Stomach  —  a  swinging  arrangement  of  Honeysuckle 
Rose! 

SCENE  II:  Park  Street  Subway  Station.  It  is  midafternoon  of  the  same 
day,  and  the  station  is  all  but  deserted. 

Fatso  steps  off  a  trolley,  and  is  immediately  confronted  by  the 
gaze  of  Cal  Orey,  owner  of  the  Park  Street  Candy  Counter  Con¬ 
cessions,  the  man  who  could  once  boast  of  Fatso  as  being  his  best 
customer.  Cal  empties  the  contents  of  a  three  pound  bag  of  fudge 
into  his  shirt  pocket  and  approaches  Fatso. 

Cal:  Hey  Fatso  .  .  .  you’re  back.  (He  casually  brushes  back  his  greased 
sideboards  with  his  fudgy  fingers.)  Say,  how’s  about  coming  over 
to  my  place  and  trying  out  one  of  my  new  Butterscotch  Pepper¬ 
mint  Pistachio  Patties.  Real  nice  Fatso  ...  fix  you  up  .  .  .  put 
some  nice  fat  back  on  those  bones  of  yours.  Huh,  what  ’dye  say 
come  on,  it’s  free,  an  introductory  offer.  Come  on,  what’dye  say, 
come  on? 

Fatso:  Beat  it  Cal,  you  know  I’m  clean.  Look  at  me,  gaunt,  emaciated, 
skinny,  I’m  cured. 

Cal:  Ya,  sure  you’re  cured,  but  how  you  gonna  get  your  old  job  back 
with  the  MTA?  How  do  you  think  you  got  to  be  called  The  Man 
With  The  Golden  Stomach?  You  were  the  best  passenger  pusher 
that  Park  Street  Station  ever  saw.  You  could  load  up  a  whole  car 
just  by  pushing  people  in  the  car  with  your  fat  belly,  and  then 
with  your  fleshy  hands  grab  their  tokens  and  transfers!  You  were 
the  big  man  Fatso,  the  best.  And  now  what  are  you  gonna  do? 
How  can  you  make  a  living  now  Fatso?  You’re  through,  you  ain’t 
no  good  unless  you  stick  with  me.!  (Cal  demonstrates  his  sticking 
ability  by  violently  clasping  his  fudgy  palms  together,  but  is  sud¬ 
denly  overcome  with  panic  when  he  realizes  that  he  is  unable  to 
separate  them,  and  with  crossed  eyes  and  hands  in  a  position  of 
mock  supplication,  he  resumes  his  plea  for  Fatso’s  downfall.) 

If  you  ever  get  the  craving  again  Fatso,  don’t  come  to  me.  I’m 
not  gonna  give  it  to  you  free  anymore,  like  when  I  get  them  busted 
chocolate  bars  and  squashed  jelly  beans.  You’re  gonna  have  to  go 
all  the  way  to  Boylston  street  to  get  your  stuff  from  now  on.  And 
all  you’ll  be  able  to  get  is  that  penny  junk  in  the  machines.  OK., 
Fatso  I’m  through  with  you. 
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SCENE  III:  The  same ,  several  days  later.  The  time  is  mid-morning. 

Now  in  a  semi-dazed  condition ,  Fatso  wanders  about  the  noisy 
station  reeling  from  pillar  to  post ,  and  finally  terminates  this 
razzle-dazzle  by  slumping  up  against  the  counter  of  the  station 
newstand ,  and  momentarily  rests ,  slumped  on  a  pile  of  day-old 
Billerica  Chronicles. 

Dollio:  Hello,  Fatso.  ( The  raspy  voice  of  Dollio ,  the  woman  who 
owns  the  station  newstand ,  and  who  during  the  rush  hour  makes 
book  on  the  street -car  arrivals.  We  now  hear  the  haunting  Dollio 
theme ,  a  swinging  arrangement  of  T he  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.) 

Fatso:  Dollio!  (Spoken  with  much  emotion ,  and  a  suggestion  of  pas¬ 
sion.) 

Dollio:  Fatso!  (This  time  she  speaks  his  name  with  greater  force  and 
clarity ,  for  she  has  by  this  time  collected  herself  sufficiently  to  put 
in  her  false  teeth.  But  in  her  desire  to  give  Fatso  a  great  big  smile 
she  has  distended  her  jaw  so  as  to  let  her  teeth  fall  out  and  they 
clenched  on  Fatso’s  little  finger ,  accounting  for  Fatso’s  speechless 
yet  highly  animated  facial  expression.) 

So  you’re  out  huh,  Fatso,  how  do  you  feel? 

Fatso:  Clean,  I  feel  clean  like  the  air  of  the  mountains,  like  the  driven 
snows  of  the  Himalayas,  I  feel  good  .  .  .  and  hungry. 

Dollio:  I  suppose  you’re  going  to  get  your  old  job  back  with  the 
MTA? 

Fatso:  Are  you  kiddin’?  I’m  through  with  them,  now  that  I  have  a 
big  chance  to  model  Ivy  League  creations  for  Raymond’s.  And  I 
got  an  interview  with  the  big  man  ....  Uncle  Eph!  But  I’m 
scared,  what  if  I  geta  thyroid  condition  or  become  naturally 
obese?  I’m  nervous;  how  can  I  face  Uncle  Eph;  I  need  a  fix  I’m 
dying  for  a  piece  of  candy. 

Dollio:  No  Fatso,  you  can’t,  you  can’t! 

Fatso:  Get  out  of  my  way,  you  beautiful  distracting  creature. 

(With  this ,  Fatso  breaks  away  from  the  struggling  figure  of  Dol- 
liOy  and  reels  across  the  tracks  towards  the  glimmering  pyramids 
of  sparkling  goodies  displayed  at  Cal  Orey’s  stand.) 

Dollio:  (Now  panic  stricken ,  yet  possessing  sufficient  pep  and  ginger , 
Dollio  leaps  over  the  counter  of  her  newstand  and  mind  you ,  while 
in  actual  flight ,  snatches  the  brick  off  the  air  mail  edition  of  the 
Manchester  Guardians ,  and  with  a  final  cry  for  Fatso  to  return 
from  his  road  to  perdition ,  lets  fly  with  the  brick  and  strikes  him 
squarely  between  his  puny  shoulders ,  knocking  him  flat  on  his 
drool  covered  chin  into  the  path  of  an  oncoming  Reservoir  Beacon 
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Trolley.  Then  with  the  speed  of  a  slow  grounder  to  third ,  the 
orange  monster  grinds  to  a  stop  less  than  three  feet  beyond  Fatso. 
Dollio:  Now  why  did  he  have  to  do  that?  You’d  have  thought  he’d 
roll  with  it. 

Cal:  He  was  my  best  customer. 
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THREE  KODACHROMES 


Fir  si  picture'.  View  on  the  Tiber 

The  muddy  yellow  river  troops 
through  the  flowering  city,  a 
homecoming  legion  with  the  sun 
glinting  its  golden  armor,  march¬ 
ing  through  marbled  arches  of 
triumph.  The  noonday  sun  is 
echoed  by  St.  Peter’s  distant  dome, 
a  scoop  of  sherbert  on  the  edge  of 
the  saucer  square.  Castel  San 
Angelo  bakes  likes  a  round  bread 
pudding  in  an  oven,  puffed  up 
over  the  rim  of  its  bowl,  or  a 
giant’s  pot  roast  in  a  blackened 
pan  dumped  upside-down  on  the 
white  linen  of  the  stone  embank¬ 
ment.  Retired  palaces,  without  re¬ 
grets  for  their  past  prime,  bask 
alongside  the  inland  riviera  and 
flat-roofed  house  boats,  like  ice 
cubes  in  lemonade.  The  avenues 
that  leap  across  the  river  are  siesta 
emptied.  The  cherub  fountains 
gurgle  unheard,  the  sky  is  blue 
wax  and  only  the  Tiber  moves. 

Second  picture :  Ste.  Cecile  Cathe¬ 
dral 

The  warlike  Albigensian  her¬ 
etics  fell  to  their  blood-gushing 
end  in  the  South  of  France.  In  the 
sorrowful  decade  of  religious 
wars,  Ste.  Cecile  at  Albi  served 
two  gods,  the  God  of  Love  and 
the  god  of  war,  a  temple  whose 


prayerful  pinnacles  spat  burning 
oil  on  the  fleshy  waves  that  broke 
upon  her  stout  walls.  Her  very 
tower  was  a  battle  cry,  sent 
screaming  to  the  heavens. 

Today,  the  victress  lives  a 
peaceful  existence.  Each  morning, 
she  rises  from  a  massive  dais,  mi¬ 
litary,  unadorned,  ramped  and 
gated.  Tawny  brick,  sun- warmed 
and  rain-mellowed,  soothes  the 
grim  aspect  of  her  double  life,  still 
evidenced  by  her  thick  armor  that 
is  meaningfully  blank  and  her 
keyhole  windows  that  are  im¬ 
bedded  high  above  the  reach  of 
scaling  ladders.  The  buttresses  do 
not  fly  free  but  are  lashed  tight  to 
her  sides,  round  protrusions  drawn 
up  between  the  windows  and 
topped  by  conical  roofs  like  dunce 
caps. 

At  her  left  hand  is  the  great 
door  that  only  heaven’s  axe  could 
splinter.  It  is  shaded  by  a  square 
porch  whose  four  white  stone 
piers  climb  almost  to  the  roof  and 
then  burst  into  flamboyant  arches 
and  gables,  as  if  the  grandeur 

#  '  I  r  ,  V  ’’ 
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within  could  not  be  contained  and 
broke  out  in  a  crescendo  of  can¬ 
opies  and  spires,  emblazoned  with 
flaming  ribbons  of  stone,  Elias’ 
chariot  waitirig  outside  the  gate  of 
heaven. 

Third  picture :  Snapshot  of  a 
Waterfall . 

In  the  breast  pocket  of  South 
America,  where  the  rain  forest 
blurs  the  ink-drawn  boundaries  of 
Brazil  and  British  Guiana,  air¬ 
borne  explorers  see  a  white  thread 
of  water  weaving  its  way  across  a 
wooly  green  plateau  and  unravel¬ 
ing  down  a  grey  flannel  cliff.  The 
fast  growing  jungle  has  split  a 
gusset!  The  inadventurous  ad¬ 
venturer  cannot  comprehend  the 
size  of  that  scribble  and  scratch  of 
tailor’s  chalk.  He  must  come  down 
to  the  life-infested  world,  down 
within  the  encircling  charcoal 
sleeves  of  cliff,  where,  looking  up 
the  water  is  seen  to  be  a  sheet 
thrown  down  from  a  high  wind¬ 
ow  sill,  an  escape  from  the  cloud 
enveloped  sky.  The  frothing 
rapids  form  a  bridal  aisle  to  the 
great  granite  altar,  festively 
draped  with  tapestries  of  Pentecos¬ 
tal  brocade.  In  the  green  and  ma¬ 
hogany  pews,  gaudy-feathered 
Easter  bonnets  flit  in  chattering 
fashion  from  tree  to  tree. 


\ 
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O  God,  whose  rod  and  staff  governeth  all  the  faithful ,  look 
with  favor  upon  Thy  servant  Pius  whom  Thou  hast  willed  to 
govern  Thy  Church  as  shepherd ...  In  Pius  XIPs  eightieth 

SPRING  AND  SEVENTEENTH  YEAR  OF  PONTIFICATE,  THE  S/3/- 
lllS  RECALLS  WITH  AFFECTION  AND  PRIDE  THE  OCCASION 

when  as  Secretary  of  State  he  visited  Chestnut  Hill. 
It  was  a  golden  autumn  day,  October  15,  in  the  de¬ 
ceptively  PEACEFUL  YEAR  OF  1936  WHEN  HE  MEASURED 
THE  BEAUTY  OF  OUR  COLLEGIATE  GOTHIC  AGAINST  THE 
GRANDEUR  THAT  IS  Rome’s.  In  THE  FOLLOWING  PAGE  WE 
HAVE  GATHERED  SOME  SOUVENIRS  OF  HIS  UNITED  STATES 
VISIT  AND  HAVE  TRIED  TO  SET  IN  FOCUS  A  FEW  OF  THE  ISSUES 
THAT  HAVE  WEIGHED  HEAVILY  UPON  HIS  FATHER^  HEART 
DURING  THE  TWENTY  INTERIM  YEARS. 
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On  the  second  of  March,  1939, 
there  was  a  swastika  flying  over 
the  Reich  Chancellery  in  Berlin, 
and  a  fascist  banner  flapping  in 
the  Roman  sky  and  Eugenio  Pa- 
celli  ascended  the  throne  of  Peter 
as  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-sec¬ 
ond  Pope.  Buried  amid  the  rubbish 
of  a  dozen  sacred  treaties  and 
solemn  oaths  ripped  to  shreds, 
Europe,  already  menaced  by  des¬ 
truction,  needed  a  Pontiff  who 
was  ready  to  meet  with  war  and 
desolation  and  to  fight  for  peace. 
Eugenio  Pacelli  was  ready. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  role 
of  Pius  XII  in  the  world  of  today, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
happy  pontificate  of  Pius  IX  in 
the  happy  age  of  Good  Queen 
Victoria.  After  Garibaldi’s  seizure 
of  the  Papal  States  in  1870,  Rome 
was  a  grim  battleground  between 
fanatic  anticlericalism  and  die¬ 
hard  reaction,  the  Pope  was  "Pris¬ 
oner  of  the  Vatican.”  And  Euge¬ 
nio  Pacelli  was  a  child. 

He  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
hatred  and  turbulence,  in  a  na¬ 
tion  which  frenziedly  attacked  the 
papacy.  The  Italian  government 
frowned  upon  the  teaching  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  schools.  Church  pro¬ 
perty  was  confiscated.  Finally,  in 
a  paroxysm  of  malice,  the  dregs 
of  the  Italian  sewers  swarmed 
forth  at  the  funeral  of  Pius  IX  and 
attempted  to  throw  the  coffin  in¬ 
to  the  broad  and  flowing  Tiber. 

The  papal  forces  counterat¬ 
tacked.  The  haughty  Catholic  ari¬ 
stocracy,  the  Papal  "Black  Nobil¬ 
ity,”  remained  aloof  from  the 
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Italian  monarchy  in  self  imposed 
isolation.  Under  Leo  XIII,  Cath¬ 
olics  were  forbidden  to  take  part 
in  political  activities  of  the  Italian 
state.  Recognition  of  unified  Italy 
was  denied  and  the  Pope  never 
ventured  from  St.  Peter’s  colon¬ 
nade  out  into  his  diocese  of  Rome. 
Check  and  counter-check.  Two 
sides  glaring  across  at  each  other 
over  invisible  barriers  of  religion 
and  politics  under  the  warm  Ital¬ 
ian  sky.  This  was  the  world  of 
Eugenio  Pacelli,  the  world  in 
which  he  prepared  for  the  times 
of  crisis  that  lay  ahead. 

In  1899,  after  remaining  stead¬ 
fast  to  his  faith  despite  the  doc- 
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trinaire  anti-clericalism  of  the 
state  schools  and  the  more  subtle 
Marxism  of  his  University  of 
Rome  classmates,  he  became  a 
priest  of  God,  according  to  the 
order  of  Melchisedech.  Two  years 
later  Pacelli  was  appointed  to  the 
Congregation  of  Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  The  diplo¬ 
mat-priest  had  begun  to  take 
shape. 

It  was  a  good  year  for  diploma¬ 
cy.  And  seemingly  for  peace. 
From  the  Channel  to  the  White 
Sea  all  Europe  was  tranquil 
and  unshaken  by  combat.  The 
crowned  heads  of  Europe — all  the 
heads  were  crowned  then — sent 
envoys  to  the  Hague  to  discuss 
ways  of  making  killing  more  po¬ 
lite.  Democracy  was  the  rule, 
every  enlightened  nation  had  a 
parliament,  and  life  was  becoming 
fuller  and  richer  with  each  turn 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Meanwhile,  the  drop  forges 
burned  white  with  glowing  steel 
for  all  the  battleships  on  the  ways, 
and  the  populations  were  neatly 
numbered  and  arranged  in  classes 
for  future  conscription  and  im¬ 
molation.  Leo  XIII  died  deploring 
"that  armed  peace  which  in  many 
respects  is  equivalent  to  a  disas¬ 
trous  war,”  but  nobody  really  lis¬ 
tened.  Eugenio  Pacelli  listened. 

Gradually  the  future  Pope,  en¬ 
grossed  in  his  papers  at  the  Vati¬ 
can,  began  to  develop  in  two  sig¬ 
nificant  directions.  First  of  all,  he 
gained  wide  contacts  with  people 
on  every  plane  of  life,  in  every 
country.  He  became  particularly 
well-acquainted  with  the  English¬ 


speaking  world.  Eugenio  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  International  Eucharis¬ 
tic  Congress  in  London,  witnessed 
the  coronation  of  George  V,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  British  dominions 
beyond  the  seas,  King,  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  and  Emperor  of 
India.  In  the  United  States,  he 
was  offered  a  teaching  position  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Monsignor  Pacelli  (he  had 
gained  the  new  honor  in  1904) 
learned  more  than  diplomatic  arts 
and  the  names  of  new  friends, 
however.  From  St.  Pius  X,  who 
emphasized  the  need  of  God  as  a 
cornerstone  for  any  lasting  peace, 
he  caught  the  preoccupation  with 
international  brotherhood  which 
would  become  characteristic  of 
him  as  Pope. 

Peace  was  what  Europe  was 
soon  in  need  of.  The  heir  to  the 
Austrian  throne  went  for  a  drive 
through  the  streets  of  a  petty 
town  one  day  and  did  not  return 
alive.  A  month  later,  the  carnage 
began.  Pius  X,  Eugenio’s  mentor, 
begged  Catholics  to  pray  for  the 
restoration  of  peace.  The  guns 
went  on,  and  Pius  died  shortly 
afterwards. 

There  was  much  for  Monsignor 
Pacelli,  the  priest-statesman,  to  do 
in  war.  He  served  on  mercy  mis¬ 
sions  from  the  Vatican,  caring  for 
war  prisoners  on  both  sides.  Due 
to  his  efforts,  thousands  of  prison¬ 
ers  were  exchanged  and  many 
others  interned  in  neutral  Swit¬ 
zerland.  While  the  field  guns  laid 
down  rolling  barrages  on  two 
fronts,  and  the  obituary  columns 
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ran  long  in  the  London  T imes,  the 
future  Pope  of  Peace  made  him¬ 
self  ready  for  his  chosen  task. 
’"Nothing  is  lost  by  peace,  every¬ 
thing  can  be  lost  by  war.” 

Eugenio  Pacelli  was  consecrated 
Archbishop  of  Sardes  by  Pope 
Benedict  XV  in  1917.  But  he  was 
not  allowed  to  enjoy  a  quiet  life 
as  an  episcopal  administrator. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  left  Rome 
as  Papal  Nuncio  to  Bavaria.  It  was 
an  interesting  time  for  a  mission 
to  Germany.  Archbishop  Pacelli 
watched  the  Red  flag  flicker  like  a 
tongue  of  fire  for  a  moment  in  Ba¬ 
varia,  faced  down  leftist  rifles  in 
the  Nunciate  in  Munich,  saw 
Poincare’s  funny-helmeted  poilus 
spread  a  legacy  of  hatred  as  they 
occupied  the  Ruhr.  It  was  a  try¬ 
ing  period  to  be  the  papal  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  dismal  war- 
smashed,  degraded  chaos  that  had 
once  been  the  Second  Reich.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  tour  of  duty  was  not 
a  sterile  one  for  Pacelli.  Through 
his  energy  and  love  of  the  German 
people,  the  Archbishop  formu¬ 
lated  a  wise  and  comprehensive 
Vatican  policy  towards  the  Wei¬ 
mar  Republic,  and  even  managed 
to  sign  a  concordat  with  the  sov¬ 
ereign  state  of  Prussia  in  1929. 

Following  his  northern  assign¬ 
ment,  Nuncio  Pacelli  left  the  Ba¬ 
varian  hills  to  become  a  cardinal, 
and  in  a  year,  Secretary  of  State. 
He  had  nine  busy  years  of  heart¬ 
break  and  frustration.  Over-ener¬ 
getic  youths  in  black  shirts  were 
goose-stepping  along  the  Appian 
Way,  and  in  1931  Cardinal  Pacel¬ 


li  was  forced  to  protest  Fascist  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  Lateran  Pact.  Hitler 
shrieked  his  way  to  fame,  and  an 
Austrian  cardinal  greeted  the  grey 
flood  of  the  Wermacht  that 
poured  in  to  drown  his  country’s 
liberties  with  "Heil  Hitler.” 
Priests  died  before  firing  squads  in 
Mexico  and  Spain.  Pacelli  was 
forced  to  recommend  the  censur¬ 
ing  of  the  Spanish  republic  and 
the  excommunication  of  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  government. 

With  this  background,  in  1939, 
Eugenio  Pacelli  stepped  into  office 
well  prepared  and  hardened  to 
meet  the  blast  of  war.  He  needed 
all  his  training. 

His  very  first  pontifical  an¬ 
nouncement  was  in  the  cause  of 
securing  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
through  the  love  of  God.  He  did 
not  succeed.  The  Axis  did  not  rec¬ 
ognize  peace.  For  the  most  part, 
they  did  not  even  recognize  God. 
At  4:4 5  on  the  morning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1939,  the  first  tank 
crossed  the  Polish  border  heading 
east.  Pincers  squeezed  from  north 
ai.  d  west,  and  Poland  died.  But 
war  went  on.  And  on. 

Throughout  the  course  of 
World  War  II,  Pope  Pius  was  in 
many  respects  another  "Prisoner 
of  the  Vatican.”  Despite  Nazi  and 
Fascist  attempts,  the  Pope  kept 
the  Church  firmly  neutral.  From 
the  moment  when  his  native  land, 
Italy,  rashly  stabbed  the  back  of 
reeling  France  across  the  Alps,  the 
Pope  made  desperate  efforts  to 
have  Rome  made  an  open  city  to 
protect  the  sacred  buildings  and 
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the  civilian  population.  He  re¬ 
mained  at  his  post  despite  cordons 
of  German  shock  troops  around 
the  Vatican  and  the  near-misses  of 
American  bombers  as  they  blitzed 
the  Roman  railroad  yards.  Under 
his  direction,  the  Church  sheltered 
the  persecuted  Jews  (the  Roman 
ghetto  was  ransomed  by  Vatican 
funds) ,  and  gave  temporal  and 
spiritual  aid  to  the  combatants,  ci¬ 
vilians,  and  refugees  of  all  sides. 

When  the  war  had  ended,  and 
the  confetti  had  stopped  falling, 
and  the  boys  (on  our  side)  had  all 
gone  home,  and  the  allies  had  shot 
or  imprisoned  all  the  people  they 
didn’t  like,  the  world  still  was  not 
at  peace.  Although  the  crooked 
symbol  of  the  National  Socialist 
German  Reich  Party  no  longer 
braved  the  European  sky,  Lenin’s 
hammer  and  sickle  had  taken  its 
place.  Europe,  Christendom,  and 
the  cause  of  peace  were  in  worse 
danger  than  ever.  There  could  be 
no  hope  for  any  of  these  under  the 


dominion  of  men  who  recognized 
no  God. 

With  prayers,  and  pleas,  and 
protests,  Pope  Pius  fought  against 
this  new  menace  to  peace,  which 
was  so  similar  to  the  anti-clerical 
liberalism  that  had  torn  Italy 
apart  in  his  youth — yet  so  terribly 
more  evil  and  dangerous.  But  this 
time,  the  Pope  fought  not  only 
for  his  own  soul,  but  for  all  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  preservation  of  ci¬ 
vilization. 

The  fight  against  the  God-hat¬ 
ers,  the  war-lords,  the  men  who 
have  despoiled  God’s  temples  from 
East  Germany  to  Indo-China,  is 
still  being  waged.  It  is  Eugenio 
Pacelli’s  fight,  the  fight  of  the 
Head  and  Supreme  Pontiff  of  the 
Church  against  villainy.  But  it  is 
our  fight,  too.  May  God  give  this 
dedicated  and  fortified  man  suffi¬ 
cient  strength  to  win  through  to 
the  complete  triumph  of  peace, 
justice,  and  religion.  May  God 
give  us  sufficient  strength,  too. 
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It  had  never  happened  before.  For  the 
first  time  in  history  the  prime  minister  of 
a  reigning  pontiff  had  visited  North 
America.  The  formality  of  the  official 
greeting  over,  the  welcoming  delegation, 
eager  and  curious  for  a  glimpse  of  the 
Papal  Secretary  of  State,  milled  about  the 
smiling  Cardinal.  An  American  newsman 
reported  that  the  crowd  was  awed  by  "a 
figure  of  commanding  presence,  fully  six 
feet  tall,  his  strong  lean  features  im¬ 
pressed  with  great  dignity  of  mien,  but 
warmed  by  deep  brown  eyes  and  a  flash¬ 
ing  smile  that  glowed  at  his  greeting.” 
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While  in  New  York,  Cardinal  Pacelli 
dressed  for  the  first  time  in  the  robes  of 
his  office  to  receive  an  honorary  doctorate 
at  Fordham  University.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  then  Auxiliary  Bishop  of 
Boston,  the  Most  Rev.  Francis  J.  Spell¬ 
man,  who  had  served  for  three  years  as 
the  Cardinal’s  assistant  at  Rome. 

On  October  11,  1936,  the  Papal  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  celebrated  a  solemn  high 
Mass  at  Saint  Patrick’s  Cathedral.  While 
a  seminarian  struggled  with  the  cappa 
magna  Cardinal  Pacelli  blessed  the  crowd 
Boston  Traveler  of  New  Yorkers. 


% 
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Boston  Traveler 


Walking  with  the  Rev.  Joseph  R.  N. 
Maxwell,  S.J.,  Dean  of  Boston  College, 
Very  Rev.  James  T.  McCormick,  S.J., 
New  England  Provincial,  and  Bishop 
Spellman,  Cardinal  Pacelli  inspected  the 
Gothic  campus  and  the  modern  students. 
He  was  impressed  by  both,  and  he  spoke 
of  "the  beauty  of  the  great  Catholic  in¬ 
stitution  and  the  fine  boys,  typical  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  Jesuit  system  of  education.” 


The  Very  Rev.  Louis  J.  Gallagher, 
President  of  B.C.,  introduced  the  Papal 
Secretary  to  the  students.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  his  address,  the  Cardinal  con¬ 
sulted  with  the  Rector,  then  granted  the 
students  a  holiday.  After  the  eruption  of 
applause,  came  another  consultation  and 
the  smiling  Cardinal’s  statement  "It’s  all 
right  boys,  two  days  off.” 


Loaned  by  Boston  Post 
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During  his  visit  to  Boston,  the  Card¬ 
inal  stayed  at  the  Sacred  Heart  parish 
house  of  Bishop  Spellman  in  Newton 
Centre.  Here  he  said  his  daily  masses,  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  nervous  singing  of  shining¬ 
faced  schoolboys  and  read  his  breviary 
on  sunny  walks  around  quiet  Crystal 
Lake. 
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At  Mount  Vernon,  the  home  of 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  the 
spiritual  father  to-be  of  thirty- 
two  million  American  Catholics 
paused  for  a  photograph.  The 
oft-recurring  civilian  in  morn¬ 
ing  dress  is  Enrico  Galeazzi,  of¬ 
ficial  architect  of  the  Vatican 
state,  and  Cardinal  Pacelli’s  com¬ 
panion  on  the  American  tour. 
At  right,  Archbishop  Cicognani. 


In  the  nation’s  capitol,  before 
returning  to  Italy,  the  Cardinal 
posed  for  the  now  famous  Amer¬ 
ican  portrait.  Of  his  visit  to 
Boston,  and  the  late  Cardinal 
O’Connell,  Pacelli  said,  "no 
place  is  more  appropriate  for  a 
visit  than  Boston,  whose  spirit¬ 
uality  and  Catholicity,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Dean  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Hierarchy,  is  known 
throughout  the  world.” 
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T  is  March  12,  1939.  Since  early  morn¬ 
ing  the  huge  basilica  of  St.  Peter’s  in 
Rome  has  been  the  center  of  ceaseless 
activity.  The  silver  trumpets  sing 
through  the  vast  reaches  of  the  place. 
Now  at  last  the  papal  procession  begins 
its  slow  progress  through  the  thick 
crowd.  The  first  to  come  into  view 
are  the  Mendicant  Orders;  the  somber 
blacks  and  browns  and  whites  of  their 
robes  stand  out  in  bold  contrast  with 
the  richness  of  the  brocade  hangings  in 
the  basilica.  Then  come  the  monastic 
orders  and  the  canons  regular.  The  secular  clergy  follow  behind  the 
purple-clad  papal  cross  bearer.  The  members  of  the  papal  court  enter. 
Swiss  guards  in  their  black,  red  and  yellow  uniforms  escort  the  digni¬ 
taries.  Distinguished  layman  representing  most  of  the  noble  Roman 
families  play  their  part,  robed  in  the  black  velvet  court  dress  of  the 
past.  The  bishops  and  archbishops  enter.  The  sixty-one  princes  of  the 
Universal  Church  follow  down  the  nave. 
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The  new  pope,  Eugenio  Pacelli  comes  into  view  borne  aloft  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  twelve  sediarii  in  the  swaying  sedia  gestatoria  — a  slight 
pale  figure  in  his  golden  cope  and  jeweled  mitre. 

The  great  procession  continues  on  its  way.  Waves  of  sound  greet 
the  Pope.  Almost  mechanically  his  right  hand  moves,  blessing  the  faith¬ 
ful  kneeling  in  reverence. 

The  ovation  stops.  Pius  has  knelt  to  pray  at  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  then  to  vest  and  receive  the  homage  of  his  cardinals  at  the 
chapel  of  St.  Gregory.  The  procession  starts  again.  But  now  the  pomp 
of  Pius’  entrance  is  balanced  by  a  stern,  yet  dramatic  reminder  of  the 
futility  of  this  world’s  pomp  and  glory. 

The  Master  of  Ceremonies  lights  a  wisp  of  oil  soaked  flax,  and 
as  it  crumples  in  smoke,  he  solemnly  intones,  "Sancte  Pater  sic  transit 
gloria  mundi.” 

It  is  a  solemn  warning  of  the  transiency  of  the  world’s  honors. 
Eugenio  Pacelli  might  well  ponder  these  words.  His  sixty  years  have 
been  crowded  with  honors  and  memorable  experiences.  Perhaps . 

He  thought  of  his  youth.  It  was  a  serious  intent  time,  a  happy 
time.  Studies  were  easy;  if  they  were  not,  he  simply  studied  harder  — 
a  sure  formula  for  success. 

He  thought  of  Pope  Leo  who  had  summoned  him  into  his  cham¬ 
bers  on  the  afternoon  of  his  graduation  from  the  Pontifical  University 
of  the  Roman  Seminary,  to  congratulate  him  for  his  scholastic  record. 
Once  marked  by  Leo,  it  was  only  two  years  after  his  first  Mass  in  the 
historic  basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major  that  the  young  Pacelli  was  assigned 
to  the  Vatican 

He  remembered  his  early  introduction  into  the  Papal  diplomatic 
service  as  a  minor  clerk  —  only  one  among  a  legion  of  black-garbed 
grave  young  priests. 

The  procession  advances.  It  stops  before  the  ancient  statue  of 
Peter  the  Fisherman,  this  day,  dressed  in  the  priceless  robes  of  his  papal 
office. 

For  a  second  time  a  quick  flash  of  light  and  the  words,  "Sancte 
Pater  sic  transit  gloria  mundi.” 

Perhaps  Pius  in  reflecting  on  the  meaning  of  these  Latin  phrases, 
recalls  how  he  was  once  faced  with  the  loss,  not  of  earthly  glory,  but 
of  life  itself . 

The  lowly  clerk  had  risen  fast.  He  was  an  Archbishop  now,  sent 
as  papal  nuncio  to  Munich.  This  Munich  was  not  the  gay  colorful  city 
of  carnivals.  The  Bolsheviks  controlled  the  city.  Alone  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  corps,  Archbishop  Pacelli  had  remained  behind.  The  threat  of 
violence  hung  in  the  air.  The  previous  night  the  nunciature  had  been 
strafed  by  machine  gun.  In  the  morning,  thirteen  of  the  local  nobility 
had  been  butchered.  Now  the  sound  of  angry  voices  disturbed  his 
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vespers  devotion,  and  he  rose  and  started  down  the  stairs  to  the  front 
door.  Seven  Bolshevik  looters  had  thrust  aside  the  frightened  servant 
and  filled  the  main  hall. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?”  Ice  was  in  his  voice.  Silence,  and  he 
repeated  his  question. 

Finally  one  voice  answered,  "We  want  money  and  food.  We  know 
you’ve  got  it  hidden  and  we  intend  to  get  it.” 

"There'  s  no  money  here  and  as  for  food,  there’s  hardly  enough  for 
ourselves  and  the  hungry  in  our  care.” 

'We  can  kill  you  if  we  don’t  get  what  we  want.” 

"Why  should  you  wish  to  murder  me?  I  came  to  Munich  for 
peace.  I  haven’t  harmed  any  of  you.  You’ve  violated  papal  territory. 
Don’t  add  to  your  crimes.  Get  out!” 

One  force  against  another.  The  guns  backed  down.  The  men  fled, 
stealing  the  nunciature’s  limousine.  Pacelli  returned  to  his  prayers. 
Within  a  week  the  stolen  limousine  was  returned  to  the  nunciature  ga¬ 
rage. 

The  procession  starts.  It  pauses  before  the  sanctuary.  For  the 
third  time  the  Master  of  Ceremonies  ignites  the  flax.  "Sancte  Pater 
sic  transit  gloria  mundi.”  Perhaps  the  word  mundi  reminds  the  new 
pope  of  his  many  travels.  Perhaps . 

Fie  thought  of  his  three  trips  to  London.  First  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  upon  the  death  of  Victoria.  Next  in  1908  as  Monsignor  Pa¬ 
celli  to  the  Eucharist  Congress,  and  finally,  two  years  later  at  the  coro¬ 
nation  of  George  V  and  Mary. 

Fie  thought  of  his  other  journeys.  There  was  one  to  South  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1934.  It  was  as  papal  legate  to  the  Eucharistic  Congress  that  the 
Cardinal  Pacelli  sailed  up  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  into  Buenos  Aires.  Another 
trip  to  the  Americas  was  his  vacation  trip  to  the  United  States  in  1936. 
Although  Secretary  of  State  for  Pius  XI,  he  came  to  America  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen.  Like  any  other  tourist,  he  saw  the  usual  "sights” — Grand 
Canyon,  the  Liberty  Bell,  Mount  Vernon;  but  he  also  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  to  visiting  the  Church’s  many  institutions  in  the  United 
States.  When  he  left  New  York  harbor  in  November,  he  returned  with 
honorary  degrees  from  Notre  Dame,  Georgetown,  and  Fordham.  Later, 
on  his  travels,  he  wrote  President  Roosevelt  of  his  trip,  "My  travels  in 
the  United  States  left  on  me  the  deepest  impression  of  my  whole  life.” 

The  procession  starts.  It  enters  the  sanctuary.  The  moment  is 
gone  forever.  The  new  Pope  begins  the  sacred  sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 

"I  will  go  unto  the  altar  of  God,”  Pius  XII  says,  "to  God  Who 
giveth  joy  to  my  youth.” 


END  OF  PAPAL  SECTION 
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Xn  a  dusty,  unfrequented  niche 
in  the  inner  recesses  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library  are  kept  a  number 
of  unused  reference  books.  One  of 
these,  indistinguishable  from  its 
musty  companions,  is  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  bound  in  blue  leather  with 
faded  gold  lettering  and  titled 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  Civil  War.  On  page 
1792  of  this  volume  there  is  the 
entry:  "Kevin  P.  Thomas,  enlisted 
2nd  Mass.  Reg.  May  22,  1863; 
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deserted  Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  1, 
1863.” 

I  need  not  say  that  the  Thomas 
family  has  long  resented  this 
smudge  on  the  family  escutcheon, 
but  the  unpleasant  reference  has 
never  come  to  the  notice  of 
friends  or  enemies,  so  there  has 
never  been  any  real  incentive  to 
action.  Even  when  Uncle  Bill  ran 
for  Councilman  in  Ward  4  and 
the  opposition  dug  up  all  sorts  of 
skeletons — including  the  damning 
fact  that  Aunt  Ann  in  a  very  rash 
moment  had  once  voted  Repub¬ 
lican — the  story  of  great-grand¬ 
dad  was  not  discovered.  But  even 
though  no  one  bothers  about  it  to¬ 
day,  that  account  in  that  book  has 
always  been  a  secret  horror  to  the 
family.  The  resentment,  though 
usually  hidden,  has  come  to  the 
surface  in  moments  of  tension. 
Like  the  Fourth  of  July  when 
grand-uncle  became  a  little  in¬ 
ebriated  and  hung  out  the  Con¬ 
federate  flag.  Our  Yankee  neigh¬ 
bors,  not  knowing  the  hidden 
logic  behind  this  action,  became 
pretty  angry  about  the  whole 
thing.  Not  that  we  cared  much 
about  what  the  neighbors  think. 
The  consensus  of  family  opinion 
seemed  to  be  that  it  serves  them 
right,  especially  since  our  patriot¬ 
ic  Yankee  citizenry  had  long  since 
adopted  the  blasphemous  practice 
of  wearing  orange  on  March  sev¬ 
enteenth.  So  you  see,  I  am  not  tell¬ 
ing  this  story  to  appease  our 
neighbors,  but  just  to  give  you  the 
facts  about  great-grandad  and  let 
you  decide  who  is  right,  our  fam¬ 
ily  or  the  United  States  of  America. 


The  whole  thing  was  probably 
the  fault  of  a  ship  builder.  If  he 
had  constructed  sturdier  craft 
that  did  not  pitch  and  roll  with 
every  wave  it  is  highly  probable 
that  Kevin  P.,  who  was  by  nature 
a  temperate  man,  would  never 
have  entered  the  tavern.  As  it 
was,  however,  the  crossing  had 
been  a  bad  one  and  the  young 
greenhorn,  who  never  was  much 
for  logic,  thought  that  the  best 
way  to  lose  his  green  face  and  re¬ 
gain  his  land  legs  was  by  a  visit  to 
the  nearest  pub.  The  place  was 
not  very  attractive,  but  the  whis¬ 
key  tasted  smooth  and  mellow, 
having  been  aged  for  at  least  seven 
days  and  bottled  under  govern¬ 
ment  supervision  (by  the  barten¬ 
der  who  was  also  an  alderman). 
Kevin  had  two  quick  ones  while 
scanning  the  gloomy  interior  of 
the  room.  Behind  the  bar  was  a 
large  and  gaudy  painting  of  a  pas¬ 
toral  scene  in  which  a  centaur  was 
piping  to  the  happy  dancing  of 
some  rustic  maidens.  Beneath  the 
picture  was  a  row  of  bottles  of 
different  colors  and  shapes,  all  of 
which  were  refilled  daily  from  the 
same  vat  in  the  cellar.  In  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  room  sitting  at  a  small 
table,  two  men  were  studying  a 
sheet  of  paper.  Kevin’s  eyes  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  empty  glass. 

"Another  one,”  he  said. 

The  third  drink,  like  the  first 
two,  did  not  clear  up  his  woozi¬ 
ness,  but  this  fact  did  not  shake 
Kevin’s  faith  in  the  proper  med¬ 
icine  for  sea-sickness;  after  all  it 
had  been  a  rough  crossing.  Fie  be¬ 
gan  ordering  double  whiskeys.  By 
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the  tenth  drink  the  agonizing 
events  of  the  crossing  had  slipped 
from  his  mind  and  he  began  to 
sing  about  the  green  glens  of 
Antrim.  He  winked  back  at 
the  centaur  and  ordered  another 
double  whiskey  to  celebrate  his 
cure. 

One  of  the  men  in  the  corner 
looked  up  and  smiled.  He  nodded 
to  the  other,  and  they  rose  and 
came  toward  the  bar. 

"That’s  a  pretty  song  you  were 
singing,”  said  the  taller  of  the  two 
to  Kevin.  "Can  I  buy  you  a 
drink?” 

"Thank  you,  no,”  said  Kevin. 

So  as  not  to  be  thought  unso¬ 
ciable  he  explained  to  the  man 
that  he  only  used  the  stuff  for 
medicinal  purposes,  and  that  he 
felt  quite  cured. 

"You  never  know  when  the  at¬ 
tacks  might  come  back,”  the  man 
suggested. 

Kevin  could  not  deny  the  logic 
of  this  statement. 

"It’s  always  good  to  build  up 
your  resistance,”  said  the  small 
man. 

An  ounce  of  prevention,  Kevin 
thought  to  himself  as  he  ordered 
another  round. 

"I  suppose  you’ll  be  looking  for 
work,”  the  tall  man  asked  con¬ 
cernedly. 

"That  I  will,”  said  Kevin. 

"Jobs  are  hard  to  find  in  Boston 
these  days.” 

"People  starving  all  over,”  the 
small  man  added  sympathetically. 

Kevin  sniffed  gustily  and 
rubbed  his  eyes  with  his  left  hand 


as  he  thought  of  the  poor  under¬ 
nourished  Bostonians. 

"You’re  lucky  we  met,  friend,” 
said  the  tall  man.  "It  just  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  I  am  authorized  to  hire 
policemen.” 

Kevin  put  down  his  drink. 

"Now  don’t  get  me  wrong, 
friend,”  the  tall  man  said.”  You 
wouldn’t  have  to  arrest  anyone.” 

Kevin  was  doubtful.  He  blinked 
twice  at  the  equestrian  painting 
and  finished  his  drink. 

"Twenty  dollars  a  month  and 
we  supply  the  uniform,”  said  the 
tall  man. 

"A  nice  blue  one  with  shiny 
buttons,”  added  his  short  friend 
gleefully. 

"And  I  don’t  have  to  arrest 
anyone?” 

"Not  a  soul,”  the  tall  man  re¬ 
assured  him. 

"Well  I  suppose  I  could  use  the 
money,”  said  Kevin. 

"Of  course  you  can,”  said  the 
tall  one  pulling  a  piece  of  paper 
out  of  his  pocket.  "Just  sign  your 
name  here  at  the  bottom,”  he  said, 
handing  Kevin  a  pen. 

Kevin  looked  at  the  crooked 
jumbled  lines  of  print  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  Americans  use  a 
different  alphabet.  Have  to  learn 
it  sometime,  he  thought  to  himself 
as  he  signed  the  paper. 

"That’s  fine,”  said  the  tall  man, 
taking  the  paper.  Placing  his  hand 
ceremoniously  on  Kevin’s  shoulder 
he  stated  proudly  that  it  warmed 
his  heart  to  add  such  a  stalwart 
fellow  to  the  nation’s  finest  police 
department.  He  ordered  another 
round  of  drinks  to  commemorate 
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the  ceremony,  and  Kevin  raised 
his  glass  in  a  toast  to  the  painting 
of  Brian  Boru  at  the  battle  of 
Clontarf  which  he  just  noticed 
was  hanging  over  the  bar. 

When  great-grand-father  told 
the  story,  he  always  said  that  the 
next  thing  he  remembered  was 
Gettysburg,  but  I  think  that  he 
said  that  to  excuse  himself  for  al¬ 
lowing  more  than  a  month  to  go 
by  before  he  struck  back  at  his 
captors.  Maybe  it  was  because  he 
heard  that  they  were  shooting  de¬ 
serters  and  wanted  to  wait  for  the 
right  moment  to  escape,  or  it  may 
have  been  simply  because  he  didn’t 
know  how  to  cure  a  hangover  and 
had  to  let  it  run  its  course.  In  any 
case,  it  was  in  the  afternoon  of 
July  first,  1863,  while  his  com¬ 
panions  seemed  busy  with  other 
matters,  that  a  very  sober  Kevin 
went  over  the  hill.  Only  one  offi¬ 
cer  bothered  to  stop  him  as  he 
passed  quickly  along  the  line,  but 
Kevin  said  he  was  carrying  a  mes¬ 
sage  for  a  General  Boru  and  he 
was  allowed  to  pass. 

The  first  day  he  hid  in  some 
woods.  He  could  hear  the  sounds 
of  battle  off  to  his  left,  but  he 
could  drown  them  out  easily  by 
singing  the  Courting  of  Maggie 
Mahoney.  On  the  second  day  the 
sounds  became  louder  and  seemed 
to  be  moving  nearer  to  him.  He 
tried  a  chorus  of  T he  Minstrel 
Boy ,  but  he  still  heard  the  can¬ 
nons,  even  on  the  high  notes,  so  he 
decided  to  move  on. 

He  kept  walking  away  from  the 
sound  of  the  guns  as  the  sun 
climbed  over  his  right  shoulder 


and  fell  in  front  of  him:  when  it 
became  dark,  the  guns  stopped 
and  Kevin  was  lost.  He  sang  The 
Minstrel  Boy  once  or  twice  to 
himself,  lingering  over  the  sad 
parts.  He  began  to  feel  pebbles 
rolling  around  in  his  stomach  and 
he  coughed  twice  trying  to  get 
the  centipede  out  of  his  throat. 
He  was  hungry. 

He  moved  on  in  the  darkness, 
cursing  the  barbarous  country 
and  swearing  to  take  the  next  boat 
home.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
boat  he  had  come  over  on  and  he 
did  not  feel  so  hungry.  He  kept 
thinking  about  the  boat  until  he 
became  seasick  and  then  he 
thought  about  something  else  and 
he  was  hungry  again.  He  saw  a 
yellow  dot  in  front  of  him  and 
wondered  if  it  was  the  sun.  He 
moved  towards  it. 

The  Confederate  sentry  was 
roasting  a  Yankee  chicken  over  a 
small  fire  when  he  heard  someone 
coming  up  behind  him.  He  started 
to  move  towards  his  rifle  when 
Kevin  stepped  into  the  light,  wav¬ 
ing  his  weapon  menacingly  at  his 
foe. 

"You  point  the  other  end  of 
that  gun,  friend,”  said  the  soldier. 

"This  end’s  good  enough  to  hit 
you  with,”  said  Kevin.  "I  never 
learned  how  to  load  the  thing.” 

"You  part  of  an  attack?” 

"That,”  said  Kevin,  "is  none  of 
your  concern.” 

"A  deserter,  huh,”  said  the  sol¬ 
dier  knowingly. 

"I  am  a  rebel  against  oppres¬ 
sion,”  Kevin  stated  proudly. 

"Sorta  makes  us  comrades, 
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friend,”  said  the  Confederate 
standing  up. 

"Stay  right  there.” 

"If  I  stay  right  here,  my  supper 
will  be  burned  to  a  crisp.” 

At  the  mention  of  supper, 
Kevin  looked  towards  the  fire  and 
the  soldier  lunged  behind  him  and 
pulled  a  pistol  out  of  his  blanket 
roll. 

"I’d  put  that  weapon  down, 
friend,”  he  said  pleasantly. 

Kevin  thought  of  grabbing  the 
chicken  and  trying  to  run  away, 
but  he  heard  a  click  as  the  rebel 
cocked  the  pistol.  Kevin  sat  down. 

"As  your  prisoner  I  demand  the 
proper  treatment  according  to  the 
articles  of  war,”  said  Kevin  eyeing 
the  chicken.  "You  are  obliged  to 
feed  all  prisoners.” 

The  Confederate  looked  at  the 
small  chicken  and  said,  "No  need 
being  hasty,  friend.  Seeing  as 
there’s  no  harm  done,  I  am  going 
to  be  a  gentleman  about  this  and 
allow  you  to  leave.” 

"I  am  your  prisoner,”  Kevin  re¬ 
peated,  "and  I’d  appreciate  it  if 
you  took  my  supper  off  the  fire. 
I  like  it  golden  brown.” 

The  southerner  watched  mourn¬ 
fully  as  Kevin  devoured  the 
chicken.  In  desperation  he  con¬ 
templated  surrendering  to  Kevin 
and  saving  at  least  a  drumstick, 
but  while  he  weighed  the  alterna¬ 
tives  the  last  morsel  disappeared, 
and  Kevin  sat  licking  his  fingers. 

"I’m  thirsty,”  he  said. 

"Haven’t  got  any  water,”  said 
the  rebel.  As  Kevin’s  eyes  fell  on 
a  nearby  jug  the  soldier  added 
quickly,  "As  I  remember,  there’s 


a  regulation  against  giving  alco¬ 
holic  beverages  to  prisoners.” 

"If  it’s  all  you  have,”  said 
Kevin,  "I’m  afraid  it  will  have  to 
do.  Although  it  is  against  my 
principles,  mind  you.” 

By  the  seventh  drink,  Kevin 
had  taught  the  rebel  to  sing  The 
Green  Glens  of  Antrim  and  The 
Minstrel  Boy ,  and  he  himself  sang 
a  chorus  of  Dixie  out  of  respect 
to  his  host.  By  the  fourteenth 
drink,  Kevin  had  told  the  sad 
story  of  his  unwilling  captivity, 
and  the  rebel  joined  him  in  curs¬ 
ing  the  false  Boston  politicians. 

"Not  that  you  fellows  have  a 
right  to  subjugate  people,”  Kevin 
said,”  but  at  least  you  act  like 
gentlemen.” 

"As  I  see  it,”  said  the  rebel, 
"we’re  really  fighting  because 
they  won’t  let  us  become  indepen¬ 
dent.” 

"You  mean  like  the  mother 
country  and  Ireland?”  Kevin 
asked. 

"Pretty  much,  I  suspect.” 

"Damnlying  Yankees!” 

"Have  another  drink,  friend.” 

X  N  THE  shining  marble  hall  of 
the  Confederate  Museum  in  Rich¬ 
mond  are  kept  The  Glorious  An¬ 
nals  of  The  Army  of  Virginia  in 
The  War  of  Northern  Aggression. 
The  original  copy  is  in  a  mahoga¬ 
ny  and  glass  case  that  is  flanked 
by  two  tattered  battle  flags  and 
two  museum  guards  in  grey  uni¬ 
forms  with  shiny  brass  buttons.  If 
you  look  through  the  silicone  sheet, 
which  is  placed  over  the  volume 
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to  prevent  the  print  from  fading, 
you  will  see  that  the  book  is  open 
to  the  entry:  "  Kevin  Patrick 
Thomas,  a  true  son  of  Ireland  and 
a  foe  to  oppressors  in  every  land. 
He  joined  our  just  and  glorious 
cause  in  the  dark  days  following 


Gettysburg  and  served  with  valor 
and  honor  in  the  campaign  of  the 
Wilderness,  and  at  Spottsylvania, 
and  Cold  Harbor.  A  hero  cher¬ 
ished  in  the  hearts  of  all  just  men.” 
The  Southerners  have  a  flowery 
way  of  saying  things. 


'A 


pygmalion 


What  would  the  ivory  Galatea  say 
To  her  gazing  lover  whose  own  hands 
Offered  the  fruit  for  his  mythic  life? 

Would  she  warm  him  with  her  frozen  beauty 
Or  foil  the  fruitful  Aphrodite 
Sired  by  the  foamy  sea  and  willing 
To  stir  the  blood,  and  cease 
The  silence  of  the  maiden? 

She  would  speak  in  Greek; 

Yes  it  would  be  Greek, 

And  in  a  tone  light  and  wistful, 

And  a  furtive  glance  would  yield 
To  an  everlasting  embrace. 

O  Pygmalion,  what  goddess 
Could  bless  you  so  much, 

And  give  you  all  the  tides  of  her  birth, 

And  drown  your  longing  in  such  sculptured  bliss? 

Joseph  Cullen 
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THE 

ILLUMINATED 

STEP 


^ JL' he  waiter  marked  his  place 
with  a  plastic  mixer  and  moved 
towards  the  small  table  at  the  edge 
of  the  patio. 

"Did  you  call,  Sir?”  he  asked 
the  lone  patron. 

"What?  Oh,  no  -  no.  I  must 
have  been  thinking  out  loud.” 

"Excuse  me,  Sir,”  the  waiter 
murmured.  Returning  to  his  book, 
he  looked  a  moment  at  the  thin 
faced  man  who  sat  by  himself  this 
late  September  night.  This  Bos¬ 
ton  weather,  the  waiter  thought, 
they’ll  be  closing  the  patio  for  the 
winter  pretty  soon.  He  watched 
the  man  staring  at  his  drink  a  mo¬ 
ment  longer,  then  began  reading 
again. 

The  man’s  drink  was  half 
shadowed,  half  palely  golden  in 
the  rays  of  the  sinking  sun.  My 
God,  the  man  thought,  it’s  five 
years  now. 

It  had  been  a  beautiful  day: 
that  day  in  early  June  five  years 
ago.  Coming  out  of  the  doctor’s 
office  it  had  seemed  even  more 
beautiful.  Great  white  clouds  had 
ponderously  drifted  across  a  sky 
the  color  of  his  mother’s  eyes.  A 
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pair  of  sea  gulls  had  been  floating 
overhead,  drifting  lazily  in  aban¬ 
don  with  the  wind.  The  breeze 
had  ruffled  through  his  hair  and 
tingled  against  his  neck,  bringing 
the  smell  of  the  ocean  to  his  nos¬ 
trils.  The  only  sound  that  had 
broken  through  the  quiet  of  the 
afternoon  as  he  stood  there  on  the 
brick  steps  had  been  the  harsh 
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calls  of  the  gulls,  but  even  these 
were  muted  by  distance.  Yes,  he 
reflected,  a  beautiful  day  to  be 
alive. 

He  stepped  off  the  stairs,  and 
keeping  close  against  the  wrought- 
iron  fence  that  guarded  the  three 
feet  of  tangled  lawn  in  front  of 
the  file  of  buildings,  he  came  to 
the  corner  variety  store,  its  fly- 
specked  cardboard  advertisements 
defending  the  windows  from  the 
sun.  Walking  to  the  shadowed 
rear  of  the  store,  he  called  Mary’s 
office,  and  raising  his  voice  above 
the  steady  scoring  ring  of  a  pin¬ 
ball  machine  and  the  talk  of  the 
four  boys  clustered  about  it,  he 
asked  her  to  meet  him  at  the  side¬ 
walk  cafe  near  her  office. 

Replacing  the  receiver  with 
more  than  an  hour  to  spend  before 
meeting  her,  he  began  to  walk.  He 
inhaled  deeply  from  a  cigarette  as 
he  went,  and  when  it  was  gone  he 
found  himself  at  the  Common. 
Passing  by  the  old  men  playing 
checkers  in  the  sun,  he  stopped  by 
the  bandstand  awhile  to  listen  to 
a  shirt-sleeved,  sweating  fatman 
explain  that  Russia  had  betrayed 
the  Revolution.  The  fatman  splat¬ 
tered  little  droplets  of  sweat  from 
the  palm  of  his  other  hand  as  he 
emphasized  that  it  did  not  matter 
who  was  the  nominal  owner  of  the 
factories,  but  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  operated.  As  the  fat- 
man’s  rising  voice  began  to  ex¬ 
plain  that  in  Russia  the  factories 
were  run  for  the  intellectuals  and 
not  the  workers,  he  moved  away 
across  the  grass,  down  the  bench- 
lined  path  where  the  women  sat, 


their  baby  carriages  basking  in  the 
sun. 

He  walked  slowly  along  the 
concrete  path  beside  the  hill.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  monument- 
topped  swell  of  ground  he  could 
hear  the  laughing  and  shouting  of 
the  children  as  they  waded  and 
splashed  in  the  pool.  He  could 
imagine  their  mothers  lying  on  the 
grass,  talking  together  as  they 
watched  their  children  play. 

From  a  pushcart  under  a  tree  a 
man  called,  "Ten  cents  a  bag,  mis¬ 
ter:  ten  cents  a  bag.”  Stopping,  he 
bought  a  bag  of  peanuts  for  him¬ 
self  and  another  for  the  pigeons. 
As  he  walked  through  the  heat  of 
the  open  field  to  Charles  Street  he 
cracked  and  ate  a  few.  There  he 
waited  patiently  for  the  pedes¬ 
trian  lights,  then  crossed  the  street 
and  entered  the  Public  Gardens. 

He  stopped  on  the  footbridge  to 
watch  a  Swanboat  loading.  He 
wondered  of  what  the  man  who 
paddled  it  thought  as  he  glided 
about  the  pond,  his  handkerchief, 
its  four  corners  knotted,  shielding 
his  head  from  the  sun.  He  let  a 
shell  fall  into  the  water;  it  landed 
lightly  and  moved  away  beneath 
the  bridge. 

He  went  on.  At  the  circle  where 
the  pathways  meet,  he  lit  his  last 
cigarette,  and  under  the  watchful 
eyes  of  a  bored  policeman  threw 
the  empty  package  into  a  barrel. 
On  a  sundrenched  bench  next  to 
two  schoolgirls  he  sat,  their  books 
piled  beside  them.  A  flock  of 
pigeons  gathering  about  him,  he 
sat  throwing  peanuts  into  their 
midst  and  listening  to  the  girls 
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talk  of  boyfriends  and  other  girls. 
The  peanuts  gone,  he  looked  at  his 
watch,  and  seeing  it  was  but  a 
short  time  until  he  would  be  meet¬ 
ing  Mary,  he  got  up,  and  brushing 
crumbs  of  shells  and  brown  pea¬ 
nut  skins  from  his  pantlegs  he 
walked  away  from  the  Gardens 
towards  the  Cafe. 

Coming  to  it,  he  passed  through 
the  opening  in  the  little  green 
hedge  and  sat  down  where  he 
could  see  the  length  of  the  block. 
From  the  white-jacketed  barboy 
he  ordered  a  V.O.  and  ginger,  and 
when  it  was  before  him  sipped  ab- 
sentmindedly  from  it,  staring  si¬ 
lently  into  the  swift  traffic. 

When  he  had  sipped  away  half 
the  drink,  he  glanced  along  the 
blocklong  walk  and  saw  Mary 
coming  towards  him,  by  the  rec¬ 
ord  shop  a  dozen  stores  away.  He 
looked  at  his  watch;  she  was  ex¬ 
actly  on  time. 

He  watched  her  as  she  hurried 
towards  the  Cafe.  The  soft  breeze 
fluffed  out  her  hair  and  molded 
her  cotton  dress  against  her  body. 
Her  arm  was  raised,  holding  her 
hat  to  her  head,  accentuating  and 
completing  the  work  of  the  wind. 

Seeing  him,  she  came  straight  to 
the  table  and  sat  down.  He 
thought  how  blue  her  questioning 
eyes  seemed  today. 

"Was  it  anything  serious,  hon¬ 
ey?”  she  asked,  her  soft,  fright¬ 
ened  voice  bruising  between  her 
lips. 

"Yes,”  he  answered  heavily. 

Her  blue  eyes  continued  to 
plead  with  him.  His  own,  of 
brown,  could  not  answer,  but 


looked  away.  He  swirled  the  half¬ 
glass  of  liquor  in  meditation,  then 
drank  it  empty,  drying  his  lips 
with  the  end  of  his  tongue. 

"Well,  what  is  it,  Jim?”  the  soft 
voice  asked.  "Will  they  have  to 
operate?” 

"No,”  he  answered,  still  in 
meditation,  "they  won’t  be  oper¬ 
ating.”  His  silent  eyes  still  gazed 
at  the  empty  glass. 

"Honey,”  blue-eyed  Mary 
pleaded.  "What  is  it?”  He  did  not 
answer  so  she  spoke  again.  "Jim,  I 
love  you.  Tell  me  what  it  is!” 

His  meditative  brown  eyes 
looked  up  at  hers  of  pleading  blue. 
"I’ve  got  cancer,”  he  said,  his 
voice  flat.  "Dr,  Hoffmann  said  six 
years.”  Reflectively  he  added, 
"Maybe  ten.” 

"Mother  of  God!”  she  sat  in 
stunned  silence. 

He  looked  at  the  proud  pigeons 
strutting  on  the  sidewalk.  "I 
might  have  been  dead  anyways  in 
ten  years,”  he  said  clinically,  as 
though  he  spoke  of  someone  else. 

"But  to  know,”  soft  with  hor¬ 
ror  breathed  Mary’s  voice. 

He,  reflecting,  remained  in  si¬ 
lent  meditation. 

She,  parting  cherry  lips  to 
speak,  pushed  a  small  sound  from 
mouth  past  tongue,  then  stopped 
mute. 

"We  can  still  be  married, 
Mary,”  he  said  to  his  empty  glass. 
"We’ll  have  ten  years  together.” 

She,  still  with  parted  lips,  tight¬ 
ened  blue  eyes,  but  said  nothing. 
Blue  eyes  wettened. 

"Mary,”  prompted  meditator. 

"Darling,  you  know  I  love 
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you,”  she  reassured  him.  "But 
what — why  to  us?”  she  asked 
from  little  faith. 

"He  said  that  in  ten  years  they 
might  find  a  cure.  He  said  they’re 
working  on  it  all  the  time.  Atomic 
things.  You  know.” 

"Oh  Jim,  Jim!  What  will  we 
do?” 

In  tired,  patient  tones  with 
hand  at  brow  he  answered,  "I  told 
you;  we’ll  get  married.” 

White  teeth  bit  cherry  lip,  "But 
what  if  we  have  children?  Do  we 
have  the  right?  Knowing — ”  her 
words  trailed  to  quiet. 

"We  don’t  have  to  have  any,” 
answered  he.  "Not  nowadays.” 

"Jim,”  she  said  in  a  horrified 
staccato,  "I  won’t  live  in  sin.  Not 
with  you  or — ”  her  voice  broke 
and  paused.  "I  mean — ”  she  stam¬ 
mered. 

With  contempt  coated  words 
he  asked,  "Why  don’t  you  say  it?” 
Then  in  lower  tones  more  strong¬ 
ly  forced  continued,  "With  me  a 
dead  man.” 

"Please,  Jim,”  she  pleaded  bour¬ 
geoislike.  "Don’t  raise  your  voice. 
And  let’s  not  fight  now.” 

"I’m  sorry,”  he  conformed,  "I 
guess  I’m  not  myself  today.” 

Carreek,  carreek,  creaked  his 
chair  as  he  turned  to  seek  the  bar- 
boy.  Seeing  the  white  jacket  by 
the  bar  he  raised  two  ordering 
fingers,  then  with  downward  flut¬ 
tering  hand  indicated  whatness 
with  the  glass  before  him.  Lean¬ 
ing  forward  across  the  green- 
checked  tablecloth,  he  took  her 
female  hand  in  his. 

"Mary,  please  marry  me.  I  have 


a  good  job  now:  my  father  left  the 
house  to  me:  I’ve  got  my  G.I. 
insurance.  This  past  year  every¬ 
thing  came  so  good  for  us.  You’ll 
be  all  right  when  I  ...  I  go.” 

"Don’t  say  that,  Jim,”  she 
begged,  her  voice  in  husky  tears. 
"You  know  I  want  to  marry  you. 
But  what — ” 

"Why  should  this  make  any 
difference?”  he  jerked  his  hand 
away.  She  could  not  speak 
through  her  sob  filled  throat  at 
this.  "If  I  hadn’t  known  till  next 
month,  we’d  be  married!  Or  if 
we’d  married  last  year  instead  of 
saving  more  like  you  insisted.  If 
we  were  married,  would  you  leave 
me  because  of  this?” 

"No,  no!  But  can’t  you  under¬ 
stand?  I  need  time  to  think.  If 
we  were  married  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  But  I’d  be  left  with  chil¬ 
dren  and  no  husband.” 

Angrily  he  interrupted  her,  "I 
told  you,  we  don’t  have  to  have 
any  children.” 

"Jim,”  she  said  reprovingly, 
"you  know  we  couldn’t  be  happy 
living  in  sin.” 

Swift  and  vicious  on  her  words 
he  questioned,  "Are  we  going  to 
be  happy  if  you  don’t  marry  me?” 

"No,”  she  slow  and  sad  agreed, 
"we  won’t.  But  that  wouldn’t  be 
forever.” 

He  struck  the  table  with  his 
hand,  his  fingers  bunched  the 
greenchecked  cloth.  "For  God’s 
sake  grow  up,”  he  said  in  disgust. 
"Do  you  think  we’ll  go  to  hell  for 
having  enough  sense  not  to  bring 
orphans  into  the  world?” 

"Don’t  talk  like  that,  Jim,”  she 
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said  fearfully.  "You  know  it’s 
wrong.” 

"Wrong?”  he  leaned  his-  chest 
above  his  clenched  fists  and  looked 
not  at  her  but  at  the  patterned 
cloth.  "Can’t  you  understand? 
I’m  going  to  die.  In  ten  years  I’ll 
be  dead.  Is  it  wrong  to  love  you? 
Mary — I’d  rather  die  tomorrow 
than  go  on  without  you,  yet  I 
don’t  want  you  to  have  your  life 
ruined  too.  In  ten  years  you’ll  still 
be  young.  I  don’t  want  to  leave 
you  with  kids  I  can’t  be  a  father 
to.  Allright,  I’m  being  selfish,  but 
I’m  thinking  of  you  too.” 

"I  love  you,  Jim.  I  love  you. 
You  know  I  do,”  with  tear 
dimmed  eyes  in  desperate  search 
she  sought  for  sign  he  knew. 

He  touched  her  forearm  with 
tender  fingertips.  "Now  don’t 
start  crying.” 

"I’m  sorry,”  she  said,  an  apolo¬ 
getic  hand  brushing  her  eyes.  "I 
didn’t  mean  to.” 

From  his  jacket  pocket  he  drew 
forth  his  linen  handkerchief  to 
hand  to  her.  Taking  it,  she  wiped 
her  eyes  and  smiled  at  his  touch. 
The  barboy  then  beside  them, 
they  avoided  each  other’s  glance. 
Vapor  coated  glasses  before  them, 
Jim  a  silent  minute  riffed  the  coins 
the  waiter  left,  Mary,  mixer 
dipped  in  slowly  stirring  circles, 
watched  the  bumping  ice. 

"Darling,  you  know  I  love 
you,”  she  said,  eager  for  him  to 
understand.  "But  in  ten  years 
we’d  be  bound  to  have  children, 
and  then  you’d  .  .  .  you’d.  Oh, 
Jim  honey,  I’d  marry  you  for  bet¬ 


ter  or  worse,  but  I  want  at  least  a 
chance  at  the  better.” 

In  sudden  reactive  anger  he 
questioned,  "You  mean  you  won’t 
go  through  with  it?” 

"I  want  to,  Jim.” 

"Why  not,  then?” 

"Honey,  it  wouldn’t  make 
sense  to  have  children  now,  and 
we  can’t  live  in  sin.” 

"I  guess  you’re  right,”  he  said 
coldly.  "You  have  to  be  practi¬ 
cal.” 

Eyes  wide  with  hurt,  she  drew 
back,  "Jim,  that’s  not  fair.” 

"Don’t  try  and  kid  me,  Mary.” 

"Honey,  how  did  we  get  talk¬ 
ing  like  this?”  she  asked  dis¬ 
traught.  "I  didn’t  mean  I  wouldn’t 
marry  you;  I  meant  we  shouldn’t 
have  any  children.” 

"I  told  you  before,”  he  said  still 
cold.  "We  don’t  have  to.” 

"But  don’t  you  see,  Jim?”  She 
leaned  towards  him  in  desperate 
explanation.  "Not  that  way.  We 
don’t  have  to  have  them,  but  we’d 
.  .  .  we’d  have  to  do  without.” 

Pained  and  causing  pain  he 
spoke  in  bitterness,  "No,  you 
didn’t  mean  you  wouldn’t  marry 
me,  you  just  meant  why  bother.” 

"You’re  cruel,  Jim,”  she  said 
through  broken  tears.  "It’s  not 
fair.  I  do  love  you.” 

"Go  ahead,”  he  said.  "Have  a 
good  cry.  That’ll  solve  every¬ 
thing.” 

Hurt  and  disbelieving,  she  saw 
him  through  her  pain,  then,  out- 
turned  palm  at  mouth,  stood  up. 
"I — I — ”  twice,  horrored  sounds 
passed  through  her  lips,  then,  fail¬ 
ing  speech  she  turned  and  fled 
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from  pain.  At  the  curb,  with  Jim 
still  seated  close  at  hand,  she 
stopped  and  sobbed  and  stood  not 
knowing  what  to  do. 

"That’s  a  great  act,”  cruelty 
cried  after  her.  "But  you  forgot 
your  handbag.  Am  I  supposed  to 
bring  it  around  tomorrow  and  beg 
forgiveness?” 

The  pretty  blue  eyed  girl  turned 
a  hazy  look  back  towards  her  love, 
uncomprehending  how  he  hurt 
her  so.  Two  pink  tipped  hands  she 
raised  before  her  eyes,  her  fulsome 
flexing  calves  then  moved  her  to¬ 
wards  the  street  to  flee  from  fur¬ 
ther  hurt. 

"Mary — look  out!”  Jim  shouted, 
the  bruising  table  jolted  against 
his  rising  knee,  forcing  him  back 
in  his  seat. 

Too  late  the  girl  looked  up,  her 
smashed  flesh  screaming  as  the 
truck  dragged  to  a  grinding  halt 
a  few  yards  on.  The  people  ohhed 
and  clustered  round  the  bloodied 
flesh. 

Jim  sat  dazed,  hearing  the 

driver  protesting,  "I  didn’t  mean 

to  hit  her;  she  ran  out  in  front  of 
” 

me. 

A  competent  blue  coat,  run¬ 
ning  from  the  traffic-box,  pushed 
through  the  crowd  and  knelt  be¬ 
side  the  bleeding  girl.  "Anybody 
see  it?”  the  gruff  experienced 
voice  asked. 

A  greyhaired  man  excitedly 


told  his  neighbors,  "I  saw  it.  She 
ran  right  out  in  front  of  him.”  A 
gesticulating  hand  pointed,  "I  was 
walking  right  towards  her  over 
there.  She  just  ran  out  into  the 
street.” 

Reddened  fingers  pushed  back 
the  emblemed  cap,  "She’s  dead,” 
he  grunted  to  his  feet.  Cleaning 
his  fingers  on  a  dirty  white  cloth, 
the  officer  approached  the  grey¬ 
haired  man.  Taking  out  his  note¬ 
book  he  asked,  "May  I  have  your 
name  please?” 

"Mother  of  God,”  the  driver 
kept  saying.  "I  didn’t  mean  to  hit 
her.” 

F  ive  years  ago,  the  man  said  to 
himself,  staring  a  moment  at  his 
empty  glass.  He  raised  his  eyes  to¬ 
wards  the  waiter  and  signaled  for 
the  check.  The  waiter  finished  a 
sentence,  and  taking  his  order  pad 
in  his  hand  totalled  the  bill  as  he 
walked  to  the  table. 

"A  dollar  forty,  Sir.” 

The  man  handed  two  ones  to 
the  waiter.  "Keep  the  change,”  he 
murmured  as  he  stood  up  to  but¬ 
ton  his  coat. 

"Thank  you,  Sir,”  the  waiter  said, 
returning  to  his  niche. 

The  man  looked  at  his  watch. 
Ten  minutes  of  eight,  he  read  si¬ 
lently,  just  time  to  make  the  No¬ 
vena.  He  walked  out  between  the 
hedges. 
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Xt  was  the  late  spring  of  the  year, 
and  the  new  season  was  coming 
on.  Summer  was  creeping  in  in 
green  and  the  sun  was  racing 
longer  in  the  sky.  Tom  Scott 
could  feel  the  change  as  he  wan¬ 
dered  on  one  of  his  daily  walks 
through  the  canopied  streets  and 
hedge-lined  lanes,  and  it  brought 
color  to  his  cheeks.  People  often 
stared  at  him  and  said,  "He 
doesn’t  look  a  day  over  fifty,  and 
would  you  know  it,  he’s  going 


on  seventy.”  The  older  women 
thought  he  cut  quite  a  figure,  and 
the  young  men  said  it  was  because 
he  was  a  bachelor,  and  that  was 
the  answer  to  everything. 

As  he  walked  he  thought  of  his 
brother  back  in  the  apartment,  his 
legs  crippled  and  useless,  lost 
among  his  books.  People  thought 
that  the  main  difference  between 
Tom  and  Martin  was  one  of 
health,  but  it  really  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  the  books  had  on  Martin 
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THE  MIRRORED  MAN 


By  Thomas  Sheehan 


and  the  complete  absence  of  the 
same  in  Tom.  The  walls  of  their 
living  room-study  were  lined  with 
hundreds  of  books  and  they  were 
Martin’s  sole  pleasure  of  his  chair- 
ridden  days. 

Tom  stopped  to  look  in  the 
window  of  Heaphy’s  Bar  and 
Grille  and  a  feeling  of  disgust  be¬ 
came  case-hardened  in  his  steel¬ 
like  features.  Inside,  leaning 
against  the  bar,  he  saw  his  nephew, 
Edward.  Tom  turned  and  walked 


away  with  a  lengthened  stride  and 
swinging  arms.  The  signs  of 
muscled  bold  youth  could  still  be 
seen  in  his  boxy  face  and  wide 
shoulders  as  he  turned  the  corner 
and  headed  towards  the  house.  He 
thought  of  Martin’s  ability  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  seasons  without  leav¬ 
ing  the  room,  for  everytime  Tom 
mentioned  something  that  was 
out  in  the  world,  Martin  could 
match  it  with  a  selection  from  one 
of  his  readings.  Many  times  it  was 
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this  thought  that  abruptly  ended 
Tom’s  walks.  Today  it  was  a 
combination  of  that  and  the  sight 
of  Edward  in  the  bar.  He  won¬ 
dered  why  his  nephew  was  in  the 
neighborhood  and  he  had  an  omi¬ 
nous  feeling. 

He  climbed  the  stairs  of  the 
close  hallway  with  the  scent  of 
lilac  especially  strong  in  his  nos¬ 
trils.  The  door  swung  open  quick¬ 
ly  at  his  hand.  He  looked  around 
the  dimly-lit  room  for  Martin.  He 
halted  for  a  moment  when  he  did 
not  see  him,  and  then  he  went  in¬ 
side. 

Martin,  with  thin,  lifeless  legs 
wrapped  in  an  afghan,  his  strong, 
thick  wrists  propelling  the  wheels 
of  the  chair,  came  rolling  into  the 
room.  He  was  particularly  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  moods  of  his  brother, 
so  much  so  that  some  took  it  as 
a  weakness  on  his  part.  This  day 
he  sensed  something  in  Tom.  He 
had  his  own  defense  at  times  like 
these  and  was  prone  to  use  barbs 
and  taunts  to  tease  his  brother. 

Martin  wheeled  over  to  the 
leather  couch,  in  front  of  a  wall 
full  of  books,  before  he  spoke.  His 
face  was  thin  and  colorless,  his 
shoulders  small  and  chest  slight. 
The  only  life  he  seemed  to  possess 
was  in  his  wrists  and  in  his  eyes. 
His  wrists  were  thick  and  his  eyes 
had  a  fire  in  them.  He  turned  to 
Tom. 

"May  I  have  the  use  of  your 
splendid  arms,  Brother?” 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,”  said 
Tom,  "I  have  muscles  enough  and 
brains  that  have  .  .  .” 

Martin  cut  in  on  him.  "Brains 


that  I  have  exercised,  that  have 
gotten  a  tingle  of  promise  from 
me,  that  are  only  added  weight  to 
those  splendid  legs.”  His  eyes 
flashed  as  he  spoke  and  Tom 
crossed  the  floor  in  long  strides, 
picking  Martin  roughly  from  the 
wheel  chair.  He  stood  there  hold¬ 
ing  him.  A  minute  passed  as  Mar¬ 
tin  smiled  easily  like  some  faintly- 
colored  doll,  then  Tom  spoke  in 
agitation.  "I  ought  to  drop  you 
on  your  head,  but  I  think  better 
of  that.  It  will  be  fine  to  let  you 
race  me  to  our  own  end.  There  is 
a  new  change  in  the  air.  By 
chance,  have  you  felt  it?” 

"Have  I  not  told  you  that  I  can 
experience  the  seasons  all  in  one 
day  when  I  want  to?  Even  in  one 
hour.”  Martin  smiled  slyly  again 
before  Tom  dropped  him  uncere¬ 
moniously  on  the  couch. 

"You  are  a  bitter  one,  Tom,” 
Martin  said  as  he  propped  himself 
up  on  his  arms. 

Tom  answered  him  loudly. 
"No,  by  God,  you  are  the  bitter 
one.  Some  devil  has  split  your 
tongue.  You  talk  so  sweetly  to 
the  cleaning  woman  that  comes 
once  a  week  and  the  vain  nephew 
that  comes  about  once  a  year,  and 
yet  you  speak  so  surly  to  me.  Tell 
me  who  is  the  bitter  one!” 

Martin’s  eyes  flashed  again.  He 
threw  his  head  back  and  his  thin 
hair  breezed  into  confetti  move¬ 
ment  and  his  neck  showed  scraw¬ 
ny  and  a  protruding  larynx  be¬ 
came  bulbous.  He  laughed  a  thin, 
perched  laughter,  as  if  he  was 
treading  on  dangerous  ground.  "I 
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think  you  are  jealous  of  our 
nephew  too/’ 

"No,  I  could  not  be  jealous  of 
that  half-man.” 

"Tom.  Tom.  Speak  easy  of  him. 
He’ll  be  the  last  of  us,  you  know. 
He  is  not  so  bad  off.  Why,  his 
eyes  actually  sparkle  when  he 
comes  in  this  room.  I  think  he 
finds  a  light  here  with  all  our 
books.”  The  last  was  said  in  a  con- 
tempuous  manner  and  it  excited 
Tom. 

Tom  answered  quickly.  "Aye,  I 
doubt  that.  He  is  only  waiting  for 
us  to  die  off.” 

"Because  you  have  been  blinded 
by  my  books  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  Edward  has.” 

"Blinded!  It’s  damn  sure  that 
he  doesn’t  get  blinded  here  very 
often.  He’s  been  here  but  once  in 
the  last  year,  and  that  when  his 
grandmother  died.  I  don’t  think 
you  hold  much  weight  with  him. 
Not  as  much  as  you  think.  He  is 
only  forced  to  come  here  out  of 
propriety.  I  wouldn’t  consider 
myself  so  attractive  if  I  were  you. 
I  think  you’ve  been  locked  up  in 
this  room  too  long,  while  I  .  .  .” 

Martin  cut  in  on  him  again. 
"While  you  have  spent  your  eve¬ 
ning  hours  lolling  in  some  bar.” 

"Yes!  While  you  try  to  tease  me 
with  all  these  books  that  sister 
carted  from  the  bindery.  Do  you 
think  that  you’ve  set  such  a  pace 
that  I  could  not  keep  up  with 
you?” 

"You’re  wrong  again,  Tom. 
The  development  of  the  race  has 
not  been  of  perfecting  tissue  and 
bony  structure,  but  it  has  been  an 


intellectual  increase  in  which,  in¬ 
cidentally,  I  stand  head  and  shoul¬ 
ders  over  you.” 

Tom  almost  jumped  from  the 
floor.  He  threw  his  head  back  and 
heavy  laughter  came  billowing 
from  his  volcanic  chest,  and  he 
pointed  at  Martin’s  thin,  useless 
legs  hanging  over  the  side  of  the 
couch.  "Not  on  your  own  legs  do 
you!  Not  on  those!” 

Martin  stretched  lazily,  his 
thick  wrists  beside  his  neck,  each 
one  nearly  measuring  the  diameter 
of  its  thinness. 

"Sometimes  you  are  such  a  good 
sport  that  you  almost  tease  me.  I 
can  still  outrace  your  every  gain.” 

"I  suppose,”  returned  Tom, 
"that  you  lug  the  coal  from  down 
below,  or  lug  me  to  bed  at  night, 
or  lift  me  from  that  aching  chair 
every  day.  Agh,  I’m  sick  of  you 
and  that  nephew.  You’re  both 
hypocrites.” 

"If  it  had  not  been  for  sister’s 
wish  that  we  stay  together  I  would 
have  left  this  place  long  ago.” 

"You  would  have  had  my  help. 
I  should  have  been  there  to  steer 
the  sled  for  young  Jimmy.  He 
would  still  be  with  us.” 

Martin  nearly  flew  off  the 
couch.  "Don’t  lay  his  death  up 
to  me.  The  speed  of  the  sled  was 
too  much.” 

"And  your  weight  too  much. 
He  was  such  a  spindly  lad.” 

Martin  screamed  at  him.  "Look 
at  me.  Did  I  do  so  well  that  I’m 
better  off  than  he  is?” 

"Why,  yes.  You  have  that  great 
advancement  that  you  speak  of  so 
much,  and  all  these  books,  and 
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that  false  nephew  of  yours.”  You 
can’t  read  him  like  you  do  these 
books.  But  I  can.  I  know  he  is 
not  what  you  think  him  to  be.” 

Martin’s  next  words  were  a 
command  and  Tom  obeyed  them 
like  he  was  a  subordinate.  "I’m 
sick  of  you  and  your  talk.  Put  me 
in  my  chair.  I’m  going  to  my 
room.  I  hope  you  can  think  better 
of  Edward.” 

Tom  picked  Martin  up  easily, 
this  time  like  he  was  some  fragile 
doll,  and  placed  him  in  the  chair. 
Martin  wheeled  hurriedly  out  of 
the  room.  Then  Tom  walked  to 
the  table  and  drew  the  mail  from 
his  pocket.  He  looked  at  each  let¬ 
ter  and  was  surprised  when  he  rec¬ 
ognized  Edward’s  handwriting  on 
one  of  them.  He  took  off  his 
jacket  and  sat  down  at  the  table 
to  read  the  letter.  When  he  was 
through  he  yelled  for  Martin. 

"What  is  it?”  called  Martin 
from  another  room. 

"A  letter  from  Edward.  He’s 
coming  on  to  see  us  .  .  .  why,  it’s 
today.  He’s  coming  here  today.” 

Martin  came  wheeling  into  the 
room.  The  light  was  again  in  his 
eyes  and  a  life  of  color  seemed  to 
be  flashing  his  face. 

"Here.  Let  me  see  it.” 

Tom  handed  him  the  letter  and 
walked  to  sit  on  the  edge  of  the 
couch.  He  waited  till  Martin  had 
finished  the  letter. 

"Do  you  think,”  asked  Tom, 
"that  he  writes  rather  well?” 

"Why,  yes.  Yes,  I  do.  He  turns 
a  nice  phrase.  He  must  be  doing 
well  in  school.” 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door 


as  Martin  spoke  and  then  it  op¬ 
ened.  Edward  walked  in  with  a 
young  friend.  Both  of  them  were 
light  complexioned  and  of  me¬ 
dium  size,  but  on  Edward’s  lips 
there  was  too  much  of  a  curl,  al¬ 
most  an  habitual  sneer.  He  spoke 
to  his  grand-uncles.  "Hello,  Mar¬ 
tin,  Tom.  I  hope  you  are  feeling 
fine.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
time  to  drop  in  for  a  visit.” 

Martin  wheeled  the  chair  to¬ 
wards  him,  his  eyes  still  burning, 
the  color  still  red  in  his  face. 
"Edward,  it’s  been  quite  some 
time  since  I’ve  seen  you.  Are  you 
on  vacation  from  classes  now?” 

At  that  question  Tom  almost 
laughed  out  loud,  but  thought 
better  of  biding  his  time. 

"No,”  answered  Edward,  "but 
I  have  business.”  He  turned  to  his 
companion  and  said,  "This  is  my 
friend,  Peter  Hill.  My  uncles, 
Martin  and  Tom.”  Both  of  the 
uncles  acknowledged  the  intro¬ 
duction,  but  Tom  had  that  sly 
smile  on  his  face  that  Martin  had 
worn  so  shortly  before. 

Martin  motioned  to  the  couch. 
"Sit  down,  boys.  Tell  me,  Ed¬ 
ward,  how  does  everything  go  in 
school?” 

"Very  well.  That  is  why  I  have 
come  to  see  you.  Grandmother 
told  me  before  she  died,  during  a 
visit  to  my  room,  that  when  I 
wanted  I  could  use  her  books  and 
papers.  In  fact,  she  told  me  that 
I  could  have  them.” 

Martin  smiled  brightly,  but  the 
sly  smile  on  Tom’s  face  became  a 
near  scowl.  Then  suddenly  he 
knew  why  Edward  had  come. 
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Martin  spoke  easily.  "Why,  Ed¬ 
ward,  you  know  you  are  welcome 
to  come  here  anytime.  Anytime 
you  want.” 

Edward  seemed  to  fidget,  his 
fingers  clamping  together  for  as¬ 
surance.  He  looked  at  Peter  be¬ 
fore  he  spoke.  "Eve  not  come  to 
ask  the  hospitality  of  your  home. 
Rather,  Em  here  to  take  the  books 
to  my  room.  I  can  study  better 
there.” 

"Martin’s  color  faded  instantly 
and  he  yelled,  "What!  Take  away 
my  works  of  the  ages.” 

Edward  came  back  quickly. 
"You  two  had  promised  to  stay 
together  at  grandmother’s  wish. 
And  so  you  have.  Can’t  I  expect 
the  same  honor  of  her  bequest?” 
And  then  he  melted  Martin’s 
quick  anger.  "Eve  been  promised 
a  teaching  position  if  I  build  up 
my  background  in  literature.” 

Martin  re-acted  quickly. 
"Couldn’t  you  consider  staying 
with  us?” 

Tom’s  huge  frame  leaped  from 
the  couch.  "I’ll  not  have  that  little 
savage  here  with  me.  Not  him. 
Not  in  this  house.”  His  rage 
seemed  immovable  until  Martin 
motioned  to  him  quietly  and  Tom 
sat  back  on  the  couch. 

"Well,”  said  Martin,  "if  you 
don’t  want  to  stay  with  us,  I 
guess  you  can  take  the  books.  But 
I  would  ask  you  to  leave  a  few  of 
my  favorites  here.  Is  that  agree¬ 
able?” 

"It’s  quite  all  right  by  me, 
uncle.”  Edward’s  sneer  almost 
wrapped  his  face  in  haughtiness  as 
he  looked  at  his  friend  who  was 


gazing  at  the  walls  loaded  with 
books. 

"What  does  your  friend  do,  Ed¬ 
ward”  asked  Tom. 

"Oh,  he  just  got  out  of  the 
army.  He  saw  a  lot  of  combat  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  enemy.” 

"That  is  a  tough  job.  What 
kind  of  a  position  did  you  have, 
Mr.  Hill?” 

Peter  answered  haughtily.  "I 
was  an  assistant  gunner  on  an 
M-l.”  Then  he  snickered  at  the 
cleverness  of  his  answer.  Edward 
broke  into  a  wide  grin,  abruptly 
losing  it  when  he  looked  at  Tom. 
He  began  to  get  nervous  again. 
Tom  was  all  that  he  was  fright¬ 
ened  of  at  the  moment.  He  had 
to  court  Martin’s  favor. 

"What  books  would  you  like  to 
keep,  uncle?” 

"Well,  only  a  few.  My  favorite 
volumes  of  Shakespeare.  There  are 
others  in  the  group.  And  Donne’s 
poetry.  And  maybe  one  or  two 
others.  Nothing  important  to  you. 
Something  Eve  taken  a  recent 
liking  to.  Would  that  be  agree¬ 
able  to  you,  Tom?”  He  turned  to 
look  at  Tom. 

"No!  It  would  not  be.  Em 
against  all  this.  Don’t  you  really 
know  what  this  young  man  is? 
Ell  not  stand  for  this  robbery.” 

Edward  had  mustered  his  cour¬ 
age  by  another  look  at  his  friend. 
He  walked  to  Martin’s  side  and 
said,  "Uncle,  he  is  only  jealous  of 
the  advancements  I  have  made  in 
that  line  in  which  you  excel.  Be¬ 
cause  I  have  both  good  health  and 
a  good  mind  he  is  jealous  of  me.” 

Tom  spoke  loudly.  "You  are 
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like  your  uncle  there.  You  have 
two  tongues,  both  of  which  I  can 
hear;  and  two  faces,  both  of 
which  I  can  see.  The  mask  you 
wear  for  him  does  not  fool  me  for 
one  moment.  Martin  may  know 
his  books,  but  I  know  you.  You’ll 
not  take  these  books  away  from 
him.” 

Martin  was  surprised  at  Tom’s 
words.  "What  makes  you  talk  like 
this,  Tom?” 

"Because  I  know  the  real  reason 
that  brought  him  here.  He  is  only 
a  liar.  A  liar,  I  say,  and  an  ingrate. 
His  grandmother’s  body  is  prob¬ 
ably  rolling  in  the  grave  right 
now.” 

Martin  was  hurt.  Pain  seemed 
to  come  rising  from  his  lifeless  legs 
like  the  weight  of  the  tide,  pour¬ 
ing  over  him  and  engulfing  his 
chest.  He  almost  cried  to  Tom. 
"Tom,  Tom,  you  are  causing  me 
much  pain.  Take  me  to  my 
room.” 

Tom  picked  him  up  tenderly 
and  placed  him  in  his  chair.  As  he 
walked  from  the  room  he  looked 
back  over  his  shoulder  and  said, 
"I’ll  be  back  to  take  care  of  you, 
you  damn  young  liar.” 

Peter  turned  to  Edward  when 
Tom  left  the  room.  "Jeez,  he’s 
worse  than  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  be.  I’m  not  sticking  around  to 
meet  him.  I’m  scrammin’  outside. 
I’ll  see  you  in  the  car.”  And  he 
ducked  out  of  the  room.  Before 
Edward  could  move  one  way  or 
the  other  Tom  came  back  into  the 
room,  his  face  livid  in  rage.  His 
chest  was  heaving  like  some  great 
terror  was  working  its  way  loose 


inside  of  him.  His  voice  boomed  in 
the  room  lined  by  the  shelves  of 
books. 

"Your  plan  has  gone  afoul,  Ed¬ 
ward,  I  know  what  brooding 
house  of  schemes  hatched  this  one 
up.  It’s  that  bar  you  hang  out  in 
at  Chelsea  Square.  I  know  you’ve 
been  expelled  from  school  for 
over  six  months  now.  Figure  on 
selling  these  books  did  you?  Well, 
you’ll  never  do  it  in  front  of  me.” 

"What  can  you  do  about  it? 
You  don’t  dare  tell  Martin  any¬ 
thing  because  my  going  to  school 
was  precious  to  him,  and  if  he 
finds  out  he’ll  have  a  stroke  or 
something.” 

"I  know  the  pain  of  your  fail¬ 
ure  would  hurt  him  a  great  deal. 
And  so  would  the  fact  that  you 
lied  about  your  grandmother.  You 
know  how  much  Martin  thinks  of 
these  books.  And  so  did  she.  I 
think  you  lied  about  that.” 

Edward  found  his  courage  get¬ 
ting  stronger  and  stronger. 

"That’s  up  to  you  to  prove. 
And  you  have  no  way  of  doing 
that.  Not  with  her  gone.” 

Tom  came  up  to  him  and 
looked  down  into  the  weak  look¬ 
ing  face.  "You’re  nothing  but  a 
tramp  and  a  drunkard.  A  liar  and 
without  feeling.” 

"My  own  feelings  are  most  im¬ 
portant  to  me  now.  No  one  else’s.” 

"You  wouldn’t  consider  Mar¬ 
tin’s  pain?” 

"No,  I  wouldn’t  consider  Mar¬ 
tin’s  pain  just  to  spite  you.  I’ll  get 
these  books  if  its  the  last  thing 
that  I  do.” 

Tom  hunched  up  his  great 
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frame.  His  fists  doubled  by  his 
side.  "I  ought  to  smash  your  ugly 
little  face  in.” 

"That  too  would  hurt  Martin. 
I  don’t  think  you’ll  do  that.” 

"Where  does  such  hatred  come 
from?  I  can’t  think  of  you  as  one 
of  the  family.  You’re  nothing  but 
a  cheap  little  thief.” 

"You  can’t  prove  a  thing,  Tom. 
Not  a  thing.” 

"Word  from  you  would  be 
enough,  even  though  I  couldn’t 
use  the  confession  to  tell  Martin.” 

"I  know  all  that.  Do  you  think 
I  haven’t  thought  this  out?  I’ve 
come  all  prepared  to  get  those 
books  and  I  mean  to  get  them.” 

Tom  smiled  the  easy  smile 
again,  his  dark  eyes  losing  some  of 
their  fire.  "Then  you  have  planned 
this  whole  thing?  You’ve  delib¬ 
erately  lied  to  Martin?” 

"I  don’t  suppose,”  answered 
Edward,  "that  you  can  even  use 
that  information.  Sure.  I  made 
it  up.” 

"And  you  lied  about  your 
grandmother?” 

"What  she  doesn’t  know  won’t 
hurt  her.” 

Tom  was  puzzled.  He  couldn’t 


throw  him  out,  and  he  couldn’t 
hurt  him  because  it  would  only 
bother  Martin.  He  was  unsure, 
but  for  the  shortest  minute,  for 
Martin  came  wheeling  into  the 
room,  his  face  a  mask  of  anger 
and  hurt,  finally  the  anger  show¬ 
ing  alone. 

"I  have  heard  enough,  Tom. 
Throw  him  from  this  house  im¬ 
mediately.  I  want  no  liar  around 
here.  Throw  him  out,  Tom! 
Throw  him  out!” 

Tom  started  for  Edward,  but 
the  nephew  moved  too  quickly. 
He  left  the  room  in  a  great  hurry, 
yelling  from  the  hallway,  "I’m 
not  through  yet.  I’ll  be  back.” 

Tom  smacked  the  door  jamb 
with  his  fist  as  he  yelled,  "You 
don’t  have  enough  courage  to  stay 
here  and  less  to  bring  you  back.” 

He  stood  there  at  the  doorway 
for  a  few  minutes,  the  storm 
quieting  in  his  chest,  his  breath 
still  running  heavy  from  his 
mouth,  but  a  twinkle  skirted  his 
eyes  as  he  turned  back  to  his 
brother.  "All  right,  my  intellec¬ 
tual  brother,  care  to  be  beaten  by 
the  better  chess  player?  And  I’ll 
play  you  for  a  cold  beer.” 
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thus  it  all  began 

I  heard  a  stranger  say  "We  all 
Must  walk  our  own  road.” 

But  where,  ask  I,  does  the  road 
Begin  ...  or  end? 

Perhaps  it  began  on  the  fields 
Of  infancy, 

Where  I  stood  knee-deep  in  daisies 
And  dried  weed,  calling 

"Cricket,  cricket”  to  the  unconcerned  insects. 
Pumpkin-smiling  sun  and  browned  arms, 
Flowing  childhood  field  of  high  hay 
And  rolling  chimney  smoke, 

Blanketing  the  scene  with  scent, 

Like  wind-washed  waves  tugging 

The  animals  to  attention,  purpling  the  heart, 

And  soaking  the  brain  with  sweet  smells. 

There  is  no  darkening  here,  only  white  light 
And  the  green  touch  of  innocence. 

The  branched  heart  streams  on  the  soil 
To  touch  the  joined  cloud  rising 
In  morning  salute  to  sunrise  webs 
Of  shallow  dew. 

Red-cheeked,  chubby-kneed  child 
Of  my  mind’s  eye  and  heart’s  shoulder; 

Begging  the  blue  sky  with  silent 
Closed-eye  wishes  and  sand  castles. 

But  the  child’s  mind  turned  around 
And  the  chill  of  the  wind  froze  the  wish 
On  iced  wings  and  pinched  his  soul. 

The  boat  that  swam  in  the  pail  was  broken 
And  its  spire  no  longer  sang 
In  the  sky,  now  hung  with  lead. 

His  wishes  raced  in  channeled  darkness 
And  winning,  became  desires, 

For  all  roads  lead  to  the  unquenching  sea, 

Where  waves  coil  and  cast  tears 
On  dream  castles  and  the  ribbon  of  road 
Fades  at  the  approach  of  manhood. 

Where  it  ends,  I  know  not. 

Jos.  A.  Baron 
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